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~ Heavy Freight Engines. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Notwithstanding all that I haveread regarding the haul- 
ing capacity of engines, and the figures demonstrating that 
the tractive power is in very close ratio to the weight on the 
drivers, it has been difficult for me to understand why it 
was that on the.‘‘ tea ” and *‘ cattle” fast freights between 
Omaha and Chicago, when I was in that region, the Chicago 
& Northwestern used 17 in, x 24 in. 8-wheelers, while the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul used “jacks” or moguls, although the loads were 
very nearly equa]. I think the heaviest trains differed by 
about two cars on the different lines. I know that the Chir 
cano & Northwestern made the best time. These are mat- 
ters on which I am not very well posted, and, although the 
‘“‘jacks” are very popular on heavy grades, I am inclined to 
think that their value on comparatively level lines may be 
overestimated. V. 

[There is, as our correspondent finds, a wide differ- 
ence in the motive power used on different railroads 
to do the same class of work, but in the case which he 
mentions there is not the difference which he sup- 
poses. While the Burlington is using the consolida- 
tion locomotive, it is only to assist on those divisions 
where the grades are heaviest. Between Chicago and 
Omaha, the grades on the Burlington are heavier than 
those on the Chicago & Northwestern, and at the 
points where these heavier grades exist the consolida- 
tion is needed to haul the trains that are hauled on 
the comparatively level lines by locomotives of nearly 
the same type as those used on the Northwestern. 

While there are a few railroad officers who believe 
in the eight-wheel engine as the best class for heavy 
freight service, yet there is a large number who have 
tried the consolidation engine. and know by practicaj 
experience that there is an economy inits use in 
freight transportation. The decrease in the number of 
train men, and in the number of trains and the cen- 
tralization of responsibility, are some of the advantages 
which are to be derived from the use of the more 
powerful freight engine. We hardly believe that the 
value of heavy engines on coraparatively level lines is 
over estimated.—EDITOR RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








Steam Hose Couplings. 


To THE EpITor OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

In tke problem of steam heating for passenger cars, which 
is now engaging the attention of railroad men and inventors 
generally, nothing stands out so prominently requiring the 
concerted action and uniform adoption of a standard as the 
arrangement of the main steam pipe at the ends of the cars. 
This seems to be the first step toward solving the much-dis- 
cussed question of a standard steam hose coupling. 

Tt has been stated that the necessity does not exist for 
adopting at this stage of the development of steam heating a 
standard coupler, for the reason that passenger cars do not 
leave the roads to which they belong to any great extent, and 
that it will be better if each road works out the problem ac- 
cording to its own peculiar ideas, irrespective of what its 
neighbors and the rest of the railroad world are doing. This 
is only partly true, because at times most railroads haul 
officers’ and foreign passenger cars in their regular trains. 
and in states where the lew does not admit of cars attached 
to passenger trains being heated by stoves, much confusion 
and trouble is already being experienced in making steam 
conn ections between the cars. 

Among the great number of hose couplings which have 
been invented for the purpose of conveying steam from one 





car to another, no two seem to have selected the same start- 
ing point on the continuous train pipe, which conveys steam 
from car to car. Some are arranged for the right hand side 
facing the car, so many inches to the right of the centre line, 
and so many inches back of the common coupling line be- 
tween cars. Some are run from the left side, others have a 
location peculiar to themselves, under the air-brake hose and 
signal hose. Or, on the other hand, they may be arranged to 
pass from car to car with but little sag, and are kept up just 
under the Janney or Miller couplers. 

In a word, the idea seems to have been in getting up the 
class of couplers which depend upon rubber hose for their 
flexibility, and are made with both halves similar, to make 
the location differ. nt from anything prior to it, with enough 
alteration of position to render it difficult to unscrew one and 
attach another of different make without altering the end of 
th train pipe. 

No progress of any account was ever made towards the 
adoption of a standard automatic draw-bar coupling until 
the M. C, B. Association settled upon the vertical plane type, 
the contour lines and the length of barrel. This put the mat- 
ter in proper shape, and gave a great impetus to the solution 
of the problem. The construction of hose coupling does not 
admit of exactly the same treatment, but what can be done 
is to first settle which is the proper side of the car to place 
the coupler, and secondly, bow far back from the common 
centre of the cars and how far tothe right or left of the 
longitudinal centre line, ani how high from the top of rail 
should the end of the train pipe be placed. If these points 
were made standard many different styles of couplers could 
be used, without disturbing or altering the piping, by simply 
screwing themto the end of the pipe. The ultimate 
adoption of a standard could be left for a While, or allowed, 
according to the law of the ‘survival of the fittest,” to work 
out its own solution. The problem will be much simplified 
by uniformity in a few details, such as briefly outlined 
above. 

It appears to be the practice now to use not less than 114 
in, train pipe to insure a full supply of low-pressure steam at 
the rear car of an average train, and it would be no more 
than common sense to use a hose and coupling, having a clear 
opening and area rather in excess of the pipe than much 
smaller, as some are at present. C. 








The Superintendents’ Association on Continuous 
Heating. 





We published March 22 a list of 60 questions sent out by the 
Association of North American Railroad Superintendents, for 
the purpuse of getting information as to the heating of trains 
from the locomotive. Replies to th:se questions have been 
received from 38 roads, and are summarized below. Twenty 
of these roads use continuous heating systems, and 18 do not. 
Replies to the first six questions are summarized in the table 
given below. 

The seventh question referred to the method of heating 
cars when detached from the jocomotive. The number of 
roads using stoves for this purpose was 7, roads using sta- 
tionary boilers, 7: switch engines, 2; auxiliary heaters, 1. 
The Boston & Albany and Connecticut River roads state 
definitely that the locomotive is not allowed to leave the train 
on the road. On the latter road, at stations where trains lie 
over night and there are not stationary boilers, there are 
pipes running from locomotives in the engine-houses to the 
trains. It may be said, generally, that there is no expres- 
sion of opinion on this subject from which any conclusion 
may be.drawn other than the inference thatin most parts of 


this country an auxiliary heater must seldom be necessary. | 


Question 8 referred to details of hot water circulation 
heated by steam from the locomotive. Five roads reported 
as having tried such asystem. The advantages are that the 
temperature can be perfectly and quickly controlled, and 
the heat stored. The Lehigh Valley states that the water 
becomes fresh and liable to freeze when the engine is de- 
tached. 

Questions 9 and 10 ask whether continuous heating is con- 
sidered successful, and if not, why. The answers to these 
questions are practically unanimous in favor of the system. 


The difficulties mentioned are, the difficulty of getting a 
sufficient number of men educated to manage it; occasional 
failures of the hose connection, trouble in maintaining uni- 
form temperature, and in having the cars warm when the 
trains are made up. There is little difficulty reported in 
keeping uniform temperature. 
Questions 13 and 14 referred to the pressure maintained in 
the train pipe. Tbe answers are summarized as follows: 
No.of To warm Run- 
atom. cars. up. ning. At 0°. At 32°. 
Sewall.. icon 1m OD NtoHD Wtor 20 to 35 15 to 20 
x 40 5 to 10 12 to 20 5 to 10 





Martin. 7 to 12 20 to 30 10 15 to 20 5 to 10 

4 15 to 20 10 10 to 20 5to10 
sw icceetamneniih 7 ~shieedes | xoenesee 50 25 
Houston ..... 13 a toes 20 5 
Timlin-Heid - 

Sere 10 10 10 10 
Emerson..... 9 40 10 to 20 5 to 10 3 
Boston, R., 

> ae 5  wiiveccnilts 15 to 20 4to 8 
Mc Elroy Ie 12 ad 6 -enananes Wto lds 2to5 


Question 15 asked for the quantity of water condensed per 
hour per car. Only four roads answered this question, with 
the following result: Sewall, 65 lbs. (external temperature, 
zero to 22 deg.); Timlin-Heidinger, 16!5 Ibs. (external tem- 
perature not given); Martin, 57 lbs. (external temperature 
about 22 deg.); and Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn, 33 Ibs. 
(external temperature nt given). The Old Colony referred 
the committee to the report of Professor Lanza to the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioners, which gave the condensation of the 
Sewall system at 77 to 92 Ibs. per car per hour, with an ex- 
ternal temperature of 19 deg. to 32 deg. F. 

All but three of the 20 roads use a reducing valve for 
regulating the pressures ip the train pipe. These three use a 
globe valve, or rely upon the steam gauge in the cab. The 
cost of fitting up the locomotive with beating apparatus is 
estimated all the way from $6 to $150, Apparently, the 
figures are made on such widely different bases thac they are 
of no value 

As to the method of protecting the pipes from loss of beat 
by radiation, most of the companies use asbestos, covered 
witb cloth or canvas. The Delaware & Hudson uses the 
standard insulated air covering. 

In nearly all of the equipments the main pipe is lowest at 
the ends of cars. The radiating pipe is from 1}4 to 2 in. in 
diameter, and from 200 to 300 ft. percar. The ratio of 
square feet of heating surface to the cubic foot car capacity 
is: Maximum, 1 sq. ft. to 30 cu. ft.; minimum, 1] sq. ft. to 
'22 cu. ft. The radiating pipes are generally somewhat in- 
clined for drainage, although most of those equipping with 
the Sewall system run the pipes ona level. In many cases 
each side of the car is piped independently, and can be shut 
off from the main steam pipe. 

There is no agreement as to the question of putting radiat. 
ing pipes under the seats. Six of the roads reporting use the 
Baker pipes, and 11 do not. Drip pipes of from 4 in. to 14, 
in. are used from tke radiating system, and the valves on 
steam and drip pipes are generally globe or angle valves in 
the middle of the car. 

Many varieties of traps have been used, but the evidence is 
chiefly negative. That is, there has been little trouble from 
freezing, the winter having been mild, and various roads 
think that better results are obtained with no trap. 

The estimates of cost of fitting up a car for continuous 
heating as given vary so widely as to be of little or no value. 

The connections between cers are by means of flexible hose, 
except where the Martin system is used, in which case the 
connection is generally metallic. The reports show about as 
many couplers of one kindasanother. No preferenceis given. 
The hose is rubber, extra heavy, 20 to 30 in. long, 11¢ to 13 
| inside diameter, and 5 or 6 ply. Opinions differ as to whether 

plain, corrugated or wire-covered inside is thebest. The life 
of hose is reported as varying from ninety days to six months. 





In the discussion which followed this report, Mr. Royce, 
(C.. R. I. & P.), stated that the experience of his road on 
nearly 4,000 miles was to the effect that all difficulties could 
be overcome and a safe system of heating be secured at very 
much less expense than by any former system, provided they 
could get over one difficulty, the only one he had found, to 
wit, the education of the large number of trainmen and yard- 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ REPORT ON CONTINUOUS HEATING. 
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| vo ca bab 
System a5 #¢ 2 |£ 3 i 
cS | 25 |50- 
“a P ce, | BES | §88. 
. } o2t 2Ss | ome 
Experimented with. Adopted. Rye -% e4° | eSs5 
Z Be lA 

1. Delaware & Hudson Canal Co...|Sewall. Safety. McElroy. McElroy. 114 70 145 12 

2. a ag River...........c000e .|Emerson. Emerson. il 26 1,148 9 

3. N. Y., Prov. & Boston............ N. Y. Safety. Martin. Gold. None. w 10 300 4 

4. Staten Island Rapid Transit eee Gold. Gold. 39 3 > 23 6 

5. Chicago, Santa Fé & California..,; Houston. Houston. ot 18 2,626 13 

6. Mich. Cen. (Can. & Mich. Mid- 3 : . x 

-— Sees: Martin. Martin. a a er emer 9 

%. Clev.. Colum., Cin. & Ind........ Martin. Martin. - oun - x! am £0 580 12 

8. Providence & Worcester......... Martin. Sewall. None. { by Se —— 8M. &S. 172 3." ‘ 

9. Boston & Albany................- |None. Martin. 225 | i Re oes 7 
10. New London Wertharn les aaakantcagl \Sewall. Sewall. 8 ~ 372 3 
11. Illinois & St. Louis...............| Timlin-Heidenger. T.-Heidenger. 5 2 BE Bi sscasense 
12. Fall Brook Coal Co.......... .... Martin. Martin. 24 10 877 4 
1B, Cheshire. .....060+0+.0rn0ercersesss Sewall. Sewall. 12 6 256 4 
14. Chic., Rock Island & Pacific... -: Sewall. 3 _ |Sewall. a 48 4,040 | 14 
15. —_  . rears Sewall. McElroy. Gold. Martin. Martin. 150 to 175 nn ee soot 6 
16. Boston & Maine.................. ——. . ti i(tw”t”:t””:”t” Ce pean en CaS 52 32 1,254 9 
17. Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn.. |System of our own. Our own. 25 10 659 5 
18. Atlanta & West Point............ \Sewall. None. 0 S  Risccinnce 4 

N. Y. ei. Martin. McEl- | p 
19. Rome, ‘ \ roy. T. Heidenger. Westing- }|None. 76 33 3,827 | 7 
ouse. | 
20, Old Colony ........++-seeeeeeeee+e- SE WALL Gold. Richard. a. eee 6 


|None. | 160 
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Fig. 1. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Delano Section. 


men necessary. A ccnsiderable degree of mechanical skill 
was required. Much of the apparatus is hidden where men 
cannot readily see it, and there is much that they must learn 
and kvow in order to attend to heating satisfactorily. This 
takes time. 

In answer to inquiry, Messrs. FLEMING and DIVINE 
stated that the Pullman vestibule train running to and from 
Florida, over their road, was fitted with an engine in the 
baggage car for running the electric light of the train. The 
steam is taken from the locomotive boiler, and the man in 
charge of the stationary engine demands about 80 lbs. press- 
ure. This, with the steam used for heating at times, caused 
quite a drain on the engine, but it had not prevented making 
regular time. 

Mr. ALLEN, of the Elmira, Cortland & Northern, stated 
that his success with the Martin heater had been perfectly 
satisfactorv. His trains consist of fonly three or four cars, 
and the difficulty had been to keep them cool enough. The 
saving in coal was a very marked advantage. 

Mr. BRADLEY, of the West Shore: Our entire equipment 
is fitted with the Martin, except a few cars, on which the 
Mc Iroy is used. In consequence of the very mild winter, the 
heating system bas not been fairly tested. Concerning amount 
of steam used, we find that a 66 mile run, which our engines 
formerly made without taking water, is now too long for 
them. 

Mr. BLEE: We have used the Martin system five years. 
The highest number of cars that we have heated was 13. 
Any good device requires attention. If the brakeman lets 
out the water of condensation every 30 or 40 miles, all will 
run smoothly. In respouse to an inquiry, Mr. Blee stated 
that ona long train a trap would not always let the con- 
densed water out. It is useless to put on this or any other 
heater without instructing the men. We fitted up an engine 
and three cars as an instruction train, and taught school for 
two weeks. Subsequently an instructor was put upon the 
road for six weeks, his attention being given in the course of 
that time to all the trains. Tbe Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern pursued the same plan. The chief desideratum now 
is to educate tbe average colored porter, who loves a high 
temperature, to refrain from roasting passengers alive while 
they are asleep. 

Mr. Morrorp: As to the amount of steam taken, I donot 
find any one who has made any conclusive experiments. In 
the first place we dia not even know how much water was 
evaporated per pound of coal before heaters were put on. 
During the past winter, when 1t was quite cold, one of our 
beavy trains lost considerable time. The runner complained 
that this was on account of steam used for heating, and to 
remedy the difficulty one engine was fitted with a pipe by 
which the steam for heating (the Martin system) was taken 
from the exhaust pipe just outside the steam-chest. This has 
worked satisfactorily with trains of 12 cars for the past three 
months. Mr. Morford was unable to say how the back press- 
ure on the cylinder was affected. The size of the pipe is 
1-in., and the cost of fitting up, $3. 

Mr. FLEMING: What we need in the South, from May 1 to 
Dec. 1, is some means of artificially cooling cars. During 
that part of the year our interest in heating systems is not 
lively. 








“Balanced” Rail Sections. 





Some months ago (Dec. 7, 1888) we published a drawing 
of the 80-lb rail section recently adopted by the Michigan 
Central. The same section is shown again in this issue (fig. 
2), together with three others which illustrate the tendency 
toward smaller heads and thicker flanges, of which we have 
had frequent occasion to speak. These are all engraved 
to a scale of one-half. The first departure from the 
56 and 60 Ib. section was characterized by heavy heads, 
the flanges and webs being but little increased in weight. 
The results with the heavier sections have been disappoint- 
ing. They have been found so much softer than the light 
rails which immediately preceded them, or so much more 
liable to splits arising from defects of structure, that the serv- 
ice obtained from them has been sometimes not only rela- 
tively, but absolutely, less than that got from light rails, un 
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Fig. 2, 
Michigan Central. 
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Chicago & Northwestern. 


Radius of crown, 12 in.; radius of upper corner, fs in. 
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Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 








Fig. 5. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, McClure Section. 
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SOME RECENT 


RAIL SECTIONS. 


Seale, one-half size. 


der the same traffic. The favorite idea now is that the big- 
headed rails cannot be so well made as those in which the 
metal is mere uniformly distributed, and, for reasons that 
we have frequently given, we think that in this idea is 
to be found the solution of many of the troubles which rail 
makers and users now have. 

Mr. J. D. Hawks, Chief Engineer of the Michigan Central, 
has, as our readers well know, long held the opinion that the 
poor quality of recent heavy rails isdue much more to 
mechanical errors in manufacture than to poor material, and 
especially to rolling the head too hot. Before finally adopt- 
ing the design for his new 80-lb. rail he procured drawings 
of actual or proposed sections from various railroad engineers 
and rail makers. The section adopted, shown in fig. 2, is the 
result of a comparison of these sections, and is not greatly 
modified from a section proposed by the North Chicago Roll- 
ing Mills, 

Recently the Chicago & Northwestern has adopted a sec- 
tion, shown in fig. 3, which has the same general character- 
istics. The same may be said of fig 4, which has been 
adopted by the Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy having had difficulties 
similar to those experienced on the Michigan Central, during 
1888 instructed their rail inspector, Mr. Delano, to make a tour 
of the rail mills of the United States and obtain all the inform- 
ation possible relating to the manufacture of rails, with a 
view lo suggesting a section in which the material would be 
so disposed as to give the raila maximum life and a maxi- 
mum uniformity. As a result of Mr. Delano’s inspection, 
the section shown in fig. 1 was proposed, and 1,000 tons of 
rails of this design have been ordered, together with 1,000 
tons, shown in fig. 5, which is a section recommended by Mr. 
McClure, Chief Engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. The comparative wear and uniformity of the rail 
sections shown by fig. 1 and fig. 5 will bea matter of great 
interest, for the designs are based upon entirely different 
theories of rail wear. 

The differences in the general characteristics of figs. 1, 2, 
3 and 4, and those of fig. 5, are principally in the distribu- 
tion of metal. A comparison of figs. 1 to 4 with fig. 5 will 
show that a larger amount of material is placed in the head 
in case of fig. 5, while in figs. 1 to 4 the flange and head have 
nearly the same amount of material. The following are the 
exact proportions: 





Head. Web. Flange. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
SE ede ere rer re 41.00 21.46 37.54 
SET She chanted cawen eee 42.36 20.92 36.72 
Se eer 40.68 22.74 36.58 
OS Reyer: 41.00 22.78 36.22 
A Wi iseecsiskedsoseecess , 47,51 18.% 33.54 


The principal difficulties to be met in rolling a rail of 
the section shown in fig. 5, are as follows: 

First. The extreme edge of the flange cools while the head 
is ata white heat. This induces: (a) tearing of the flanges 
of the rails by the rolls and increases the number of second 
quality rails; (6) crookedness in the direction of the height of 
the section—this is the result of the shrinkage of the head 
after the flange has cooled; and results in: (c) an increased 
amount of labor in straightening the crooked rails, and (d) an 
increased injury to the rail during the straightening process. 
This process gives to the rail short crooks, and at the points 
where they are ‘‘ gagged” there are indentures which invite 
fracture. 

Second. The rail which has a large amount of material in 
the head will necessarily be softer in that part, because it 
has to be removed from the rolls while still at a much 
higher temperature than the flange, and the material is not 
compacted by so much rolling. 

These difficulties are, to a great extent, removed in figs, 
1, 2,3 and 4, and the thick flange remains hot nearly as 
long as the head. Therefore, it is expected that rails of this 
section can be rolled much harder on the top surface than 
those having more material in the top. The end sought in 
this design is a hard and close-grained rail head with a neu- 
tral material in the flange. The difficulty with the section 
shown in fig. 5 is stated to be that the reverse of the forego- 
ing may be true, the head of the rail being soft while the 
flange is hard and liable to be fractured by rolls, producing 
second quality rails. 

Mr. E. C. Potter, Vice-President of the North Chicago 
Rolling Mill Company, has devoted much attention to the 
production of rail sections, which will be of such form as to 
enable the rolling mills to meet the specifications and furnish 
rails which are perfect in structure and have hard tops, and 
the sections shown here embody many of his suggestions. 

Rail makers prefer sections in which the width of the base 
is less than the height of the rail, the wide base being sub- 
ject to the above-mentioned difficulties. Such sections as 
those shown by figs. 1 to 4, in which the material in the base 
is nearly the same as that in the head, are cailed by rail 
makers ‘‘balanced” sections, and they anticipate much less 
difficulty with them in producing a satisfactory, uniform 
and hard top rail which will require less straightening and 
thus have fewer gag marks, and be, therefore, less liable to 
fracture in service. To support the claim for the superiority 
of the class of section shown by figs. 1 to 4, rail makers call 
attention to the superior durability of the old 60-lb. section, 
in which the base and head have nearly the same amount of 
material, The success of the new rail section on the Michi 
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gan Central has been gratifying, and all new rails will here- 
after be made of the ‘*balanced” section. The result of the 
trials of the 1,000 tons of each kind on the C., B. & Q. will 
be watched with much interest. 








Colonist Sleeping Car. 





The Colonist sleeping car, which we illustrate, shows the 
latest design as built for the Manitoba by the Bainey & 
Smith Manufacturing Co., of Dayton, Ohio. The cuts show 
the floor plan and arrangement of berths. 

The interior finish of these cars is all in hard wood and is 
finished as near the natural color of the wood as possible. 

The bunks are hinged in the usual manner for sleeping car8 
and supplied with bunk-pulleys and chains and with the de- 
vice shown on the section partitions for holding the bunk 
down. The open work between the sections is of heavy steel 
wire, which admits of perfect ventilation through the car. 

The seat and the back are hinged together and drop to 
form a full length bunk as shown in the engraving. 

These cars are mounted on four-wheel trucks furnished 
with 42-in. No. 1 Krupp steel tire wheels with wrought iron 
centres, supplied with Miller platforms and Westinghouse 
air brakes. 

Referring to the floor plan, it will be seen that there isa 
large sink in the floor opposite the stove, with water tank on 
end, which extends through the roof of the car for the pur- 
pose of filling. ‘The emigrant stove, shown on the plan, is a 
wrought-iron range with all conveniences for cooking, etc. 








Tide-Water Terminals of the Southern States. 





BY LEWIS M. HAUPT. 





(Continued from page 178.) 

THE ATLANTIC PoRTS.—-Passing now to the entrance of 
the great Southern bays, we find the normal depths over the 
bars which barricade all the inlets varying from 7 to 21 ft. 
at mean low water, while the main tides also vary according 
to the distances from the outer capes of Hatteras and Florida, 
reaching a maximum at Jekyl’s Island, midway between 
them, of 7.4 ft. 

St. Augustine.—At St. Augustine the survey of 1887 
shows but 7 ft. as the minimum depth in the channel, but 
close beside it there are to be found only 4 ft. on the shifting 
crest of the bar. It is proposed to improve by the convergent 
jetty system (1,600 ft. apart at mouth) at an estimated cost 
of $1,467,888.25. This does not include any dredging, 
which would be necessary to make andi maintain a channel. 


Commerce: Freight received by schooner (1 year).. 15,659 tons. 
e ss railroads.......... 96,979 “* 
Amount of exports............0..seeseee 8,764 ‘* 


Capacity of lumber mills, 16 million feet (B. M.) per year. 

It is stated by the Board of Trade that a canal from tbis 
point to the mouth of the Withlacoochie River would be the 
shortest across the state, 110 miles, and have but 32 miles of 
cutting. 

Jacksonville near the mouth of the St John’s River, Fla.— 
Here terminate the Florida Railway & Navigation Co’s. 
lines which extend across the state to Cedar Keys and con- 
nect at Chattahoochie with the Louisville & Nashville. Ef 
forts have been made for ten years past to increase the cross- 
ing over the bar at the mouth of the St. John’s from the nor- 
mal depth of about 6 ft. to 15 ft., “by the contraction of the 
stream by two long jetties starting from the opposite shores 
of the entrance and converging until near their outer ex- 
tremities on the bar they shall be 1,600 ft. apart.... The 
estimated cost of this improvement is $1,306,409.” The jet- 
ties were to be built of log and brush mattresses, properly 
ballasted, Their aggregate length as built to June 30, 1888, 
is 13,252 ft. or over 214 miles. The log mattresses were 
unsatisfactory, producing underscour. 

‘So far the action has been to push the sea contours of the 
bar closer together and farther out. * * * Excepting on 
the bar, the changes in the conteurs since July, 1887, have 
not been very great. * * * The old channel south of the 
south jetty has continued to sand up. The shoaling of the 
middle ground beyoid the mouth of the river, where the 
main channel divides into the channels following the north 
and south jetties, has continued, until now the least depth 
here is less than in any part of the ship channel. The flow 
along the north jetty crosses the line of the jetty and gains 
deep water through the false channels, each 500 ft. wide 
and from 6 to 7 ft. deep. The!ship channel along the south 
jetty has opened through the bar with an average width of 
500 ft. and a least depth of 132 ft. * * * Until the very 
rapid changes, caused by the opening of the channel between 
the jetties, have ceased and a somewhat normal condition 
shal! have been re-established, deductions as to the stability 
of the deep channel across the bar cannot be fairly made.”* 

These extracts will give a brief idea of the effects produced 
by the jetty works at thissite, where they have received care- 
ful and intelligent supervision from the engineers in charge, | 
yet there are certain other effects shown by the charts and 








* Report Chief of Engineers for 1888, 


COLONIST SLEEPING CAR—ST. PAUL, 


profiles that indicate very strongly even in the formative 
stage that the ultimate result will merely add another 
instance to the record uf centuries as to the unsatisfactory 
action of the jetty system. These are the change in the form 
of the profile on the outer slope of the bar from a long con- 
vex curve to a short concave one, showing a rapid extension 
seaward of the bar’s crest, to nearly half a mile: a consider- 
able increase of deposit in the groins outside of the jetties 
indicating an advance of the low-water line towards their 
extremities; the subsidence of the outer end of the south 
jetty to below the original bottom line, showing lack of 
stability and the deep hole extending to 51.6 ft. depth at the 
point of incidence of the ebb stream against the inshore 
flank of the south jetty, as evidence of violent rea¢tion and 
loss of energy due to the too great deflection of the stream at 
this point, through ap angle of about 34 deg. 

The increase of depth in the channel is undoubtedly en- 
couraging, but so soon as the fore-shore has advanced to the 
extremities of the jetties (and already there are bars there 
bare at low water), the improvement in the channel may be 
expected to disappear from wave and current action, and the 
jetties must be extended. True, this work is not completed, 
but like most of the works of this class it is tentative and 
awaiting appropriation. ‘The commercial interest of these 
several ports are so important that if a single instance of the 
successful adaptation of the jetty system to tidal harbors on 
alluvial coasts in the United States could be pointed out, it 
is believed the money would not long be withheld for their 
improvement. 

Fernandina (Cumberland Sound).—In its improved con 
dition the depth over the bar, at mean low water, varied 
from 11 to 12.5 ft. The mean tide is 5.9 ft. The plan of 
improvement is that approved in 1879 and consists in two 
low jetties, composed of rip-rap stone with a mattress beart- 
ing whenever adwissible, resting upon a foundation mat- 
tress of logs, or logs and brush, extending seaward across 
the bar, so that the ends will be parallel to each other and 
from 8,000 to 8,500 ft. apart, or such distance as may here- 
after be deemed necessary. These jetties were intended to 
establish a low-water channel across the bar not less than 
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MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILWAY. 


Built by BARNEY & SMITH MANUFACTURING Co., Dayton, O. 


from 20 to 21 ft. indepth. The cost of improvement was 
estimated at $2,071,023. 

Work on the north jetty was commenced in June, 1881 
and suspended in March, 1883. The foundation course is 
7,372 ft. in length (about 1%<¢ miles). 

The south jetty is nearly 2 miles Jong, but both are in au 
incomplete condition, and almost entirely submerged. The 
total expenditures to July 1, 1887, on both jetties,have been 
$306,782.04. The jetties are reported in good condition. 
No material changes have taken place in the bar channel 
during the year. Thereare about 12 ft. of water over the 
crest of the bar, which has been moved seaward, 

“The improvements of the entrance to Cumberland Sound 
have scarcely been begun. * * * * The appropriations 
heretofore made have been entirely inadequate to an economi- 
cal and advantageous prosecution of the work of improve- 
ment. The most satisfactory results can not be obtained 
with expenditures during the next fiscal year of less than 
$1,000,000.” The amount estimated to complete the exist- 
ing project is $1,591,023. 

The total exports and imports are valued at $5,750,856, 
This port is the terminus of the Florida Railway & Naviga- 
tion Company’s lines. 

Brunswick Harbor, Ga.—The present project is an en- 
largement of the plansapproved in 1880. In Brunswick 
River there are low-water depths of from 4 to 6 fathoms. 
Over the shoal in front of the city there was a depth of only 
11g fathoms. The mean rise and fall of tide is 6.8 ft. 

Training walls of palmetto cribs and mattress work have 
been built, and cuts have been dredged at various times from 
80 to 100 ft. in width, and from 14 to 15 ft. in depth, across 
the shoal. The material taken out aggregated 120,502 cu. 
yds. The total expenditures to July 1, 1888, were $92,- 
463.27. At the close of last year the least depth was 14 ft. 
It is now only 11.5, the channel having narrowed and 
shoaled in some places more than 4 ft. Great shoaling has 
also taken place at certain points along the city wharves.* 
No work was done from lack of funds. 

Total value of commerce $6,937,439, having more than 
doubled in one year. ‘‘ Large docks are being built by the 








* Report Chief of Engineers, 1888, 
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railroads, and there is every prospect of heavy cotton ship- | miles into connection with this port, whose most urgent need | proposed amendments of the constitution, and was instruct- 


ments during the coming year.” The shipments during the 
past year were nearly 37,000 bales. This is one of the points 
at tide-water reached by the Richmond and West Point 
Terminal, as well as by the Plant System. It is approached | 
tbrough St. Simons Sound, one of the numerous inlets which 
indent this portion of the coast, where the minimum depth 
of the water over the bar is 14 ft. This, with a mean tide of 
6.8 ft., gives for mean high water 20.8 ft., which is ammme 
for the present coasters drawing only about 15 ft., but not 
for foreign ‘* tramps.” 

The Richmond and West Point Systems.—The other tide 
water terminals of this system are at Savannah and Port 


Royal, the latter being the deepest entrance along the south- | 


ern bay. The northern termini at Richmond and Washing- 
ton, being at some distance from the sea, are not advan 
tageously situated, and hence the extensions to West Point 
and Norfolk to enable the company to work to advantage 
its lines from three great chains stretching around in con 
centric arcs nearly parallel with the coast, and at intervals 
of about 100 miles apart, with numerous laterals interlacing 
the systems and connecting them with the sea. The most 
northern chain starts from Memphis and passes eastward along 
the valley of the Tennessee, through Mississippi. Alabamaand 
East Tennessee, to Bristol, Va., where it connects with the 
Norfolk & Western. The middle chain, starting from 
Greenville, on the Mississippi, extends eastward throuc h Bir 
mingham, Atlanta, Spartanburg, Charlotte, Greensbo: 0 and 
Danville to Richmond and West Point, or via Lynchburg to 
Washington, passing en route through the rich and picturesque 
mountain regions of the Appalachian chain. The southern 
link, starting from Mobile, on the Gulf, stretches out through 
Selma, Montgomery, Columbus, Macon, Augusta and Co- 
lumbia, uniting with the Central trunk at Charlotte, N. C. 
The mileage of this company will aggregate 6,922.4 miles. 
An extension is now urder construction to Norfolk, Va , one 
of the most capacious harbors on the Southern coast. 

Savannah, Ga.—For more than 150 years this has been 
recognized as a good harbor, and the records of early navi- 
gators show that it has been steadily deteriorating. It was 
the objective point of the first ocean-going steamboat, the 
“Savannah,” which left New York in 1829, and carried 
wood for fuel. The river has been considerably improved 
between its mouth and the city by the removal of wrecks, 
snags and other obstructions, by the construction of dykes 
and wing-dams, and by dredging; and since the adoption of 
the plan, in 1873, aiming at securing 22 ft. of water from 
the city to the sea, $1,032,000 have been expended. 

In 1887 the project was enlarged to include a 28-ft. chan- 
vel, with other modifications, for which the estimated cost is 
$6,660,000. 

The commerce of the port is large, and has kept pace with 
the improvements in the channel, being valued at $105,000. - 
000. The principal article is cotton, of which 802,826 bales 
of all grades were handled. The total weight was 380,796,- 
439 Ibs., or about 474 Ibs. per bale, and the value $36,147,- 
996. The depth over the bar is about 20 ft., and the mean 
rise of tide 7 ft.* 


Port Royal Inlet.—-This entrance being but a few miles 
north of Savannah and having no custom bouse or other ex- 
isting institutions for Jarge commercial transactions has 
yielded its great natural advantages tothe superior attrac- 
tions of its rival in another state. The peculiar form of the 
inner basin and the relatively great range of the tide have | 
operated to make this one of the best inlets along the coast. 
The normal low-water depth js 21 ft. and the tidal fluctua 
tion 7, giving 28 ft. at mean high water with rail facilities 
within a few miles of the coast. A survey was made of this 
port about ten years since but it was not found to require 
any improvements so that we bav® here the paradox of a 
natural deep-water channel of ample capacity ignored by 
commerce which has been diverted by other considerations to 
a harbor where even an expenditure of over six millions of | 
dollars will not make as capacious, as safe nor as accessible | 
as that at this point. This is merely an instance of bow nat- 
ural advantages may be outweighed by vested interests. 

Charleston Harbor.—About 50 miles to the northeast lies 
Charleston, which is also one of the oldest and most cele- | 
brated of our Southern ports. But it is uufortunately ob- 
structed by one of the worst bars to be found in many miles. 
The normal low-water depth on the bar is but 12 and the tide 
5.1 ft. Two submerged, converging jetties have Leen par- 
tially built since 1878, when they were approved with the 
view of obtaining 21 ft. over the bar, and 85,549 cubic yards 
were dredged from between their extremities in 1885, but | 


‘“‘without producing any marked effects.” The works to July | 
1, 1888, have cost $1,482,500, and the amount estimated to | 
complete is $1,525,000. Although the rates of insurance and 
freights have decreased, ‘‘these gratifying results cannot be 
ascribed to any improvement thus far made by the Govern- | 
ment.”+ The bar, channels and shore line continue moving | 
to the south and west. The problem here has received ma- | 
ture study, and the failure to secure any improvement from 
the half-finished jetties is sufficient to prove the defects of 
the method which is not adopted to meet the prevailing phys- 
ical conditions. 
It is believed that with lessthan half of the estimated cost | 
of this work judiciously applied very substantial improve- 
ments could be affected. 
Large appropriations unwisely expended will only result | 
in furtner disappointment and injury to the entrance. 
Charleston is the terminus of the Plant System 1,029 miles. | 
The Atlantic Coast line (840 miles) and the South Carolina | 
railroads (260 miles). The latter connects at Columbia with 





| elections are indicated by a *): 


| ford * (Michigan Centra)); 


is a deep-water outlet to the sea. The competing lines radiat 
ing from Charleston, north, south and west give it exce] 

tional facilities by rail and there is nothing standing between 
her and a greatly increased commercial prosperity, but the 
sand on the bar. 

The Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago railroad, now 
building by the Massachusetts & Southern Construction Com 
pany, will still further emphasize the importance of securing 
a better channel at this port. 

A peculiar experience of great value, as indicating the 
proper remedy to be applied to these problems, occurred on 
the Charleston bar during the war. Wisbing to obstruct the 
entrance still further and blockade this port, thirteen vessels 
were scuttled in the channel, crossing the bar, with the unex 
pected result of opening two new channels, one on either 
flank of the obstruction. That to leeward having an in 
This was due to the protection 
afforded the ebb currents by this barrier to the sand traveling 
southward, and indicates the result thas may be expected 
from asingle barricade of proper form placed in suitable 
position, 


creased depth of two feet. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the experience thus far, 
at the various entrances Mentioned, are that neither dredg 
ing nor jetties are satisfactory means of opening and main 
taining channels across the drift bars which obstruct all our 
harbors, and that much better results would be secured by a 
single high wave-breaker and sand-arrester placed where 
the action of the flood resultant is the greatest 
ranged as to control and regulate the ebb currents for scour 
ing off the crest of the bar. 


aud so at 
This plan would cost about half 
that of the present projects, and for these southern ports 
would effect a saving of about twelve millions of dollars with 
every assurance of better results. 

Under the existing provisional method of conducting rivet 
and barbor improvements, the government will doubtless 
continue the jetty system, to which it is committed, until the 
parties at interest, realizing the uncertainties, expenses, de- 
lays and injuries resulting therefrom, shall bring their in 
fluences to bear in forwarding the organization of a depart 
ment of Public Civil Works, as outlined in Senate bill No. 
1448, for the more rapid and effective treatment of these 
important problems. 


Association of North American Railroad Superin- 
tendents. 

The meetiug of this association was called to order by 
President C. S. Gadsden, at 46 Bond street, New York City, 
Monday morning, April 8, about 30 members being present. 
President Gadsden, in welcoming the members, said, in part: 
The association now has 220 members, representing 180 
roads. Experience seems to be conclusive that meetings in 
other cities than New York is disadvantageous. Few East- 
ern men bave attended the meetings in the West, while com- 
paratively few Western men have been gained. Until the 


association has been firmly established in the East by 
the earnest efforts of its members, it seems best to 
vontinue to meet in New York. The association 
should have rooms in New York, which should be head- 


quarters for all members visiting the city. With a local 
habitation and a name, and the association formally estab 
lished, its influence would be felt in The 


remote localities. 


| investigation of railroad appliances by the association bas 
| been criticised, such work being claimed to belong properly 


to the machinery and roadway This 
scarcely be conceded by those whose duties require them to 
have an intimate acquaintance with all 


such applianzes, 


associations. will 
improvements in 
There are, however, many subjects be- 
longing strictly to the administrative department which in 
vite our inquiry. Discipline of the several departments might 
be examined, and discussion of the various codes taken up. 
in the hope of arriving at comparative uniformity and a 
consequent reduction of the friction between employers and 


employés. 


Forty-six new members were elected to the association. 
aud the annual election of officers resulted as follows (re- 
President, C. S. Gadsden ° 
(Charleston & Savannah); First Vice-President, L. W. Pal- 
mer § (N. Y. & N. E.); Second Vice-President, J. B. Mor- 
Third Vice-President, Waterman 
Stone (Inter-state Consolidated Rapid Transit, Kansas City); 
Secretary, C. A. Hammond, Mass. (B., R. B. & 





Boston, 


| Lynn); Treasurer, R. M, Suliy,* Petersburg, Va. (Peters- | 


> 


| burg R. R.). 


Executive Committee: The President, ex 
Bradley * (West Shore); R. G. 
Florida & Western): K. H. 
cs C. x 1.) 

Committee on Roadway: J. B. Morford*, 8S. 
P. M.), I. D. Barton (Long Island). 

Committee on Machinery: G. W. Beach* (N. Y., N. H. & 
H.): J. F. Divine (Atlantic Coast Line); Albert Allen (El- 
mira, Cortland & Northern). 


officio: Cc W. 
Fleming * (Savannah, 
Wade (Wabash): R. Blee (C., 


Committee on Transportation: Robert Blee* (C., C., C. & I), | 


J. M. Metheany (Grand Rapids & Indiana), D. 
(Chicago, Santa Fe & California). 

The committee appointed at the St. Louis meeting to con- 
sider the relations of this association to the Time Convention, 
and to prepare an address on the subject to be presented to 
that body, made a report. This report was referred to a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Gadsden, Bradley, Myers 
and Palmer, with instructions. to present this address to the 


J. Chase 


the Richmond terminal, thus bringing many thousands of | =*e¢utive Committee of the Time Convention. 





* Report Chief of Engineers for 1888, Part II, 
t Report Chief of Engineers, 1888, 


The Treasurer’s report was received and accepted. The 
Secretary was authorized to confer with the Executive Com- 
mittee and to submit to members, by printed circular, 


Keeler (F. & | 


| ed to have printed 500 copies, with a revised list of mem- 
| bers. Tue Roadway Committee reported that in response to 
the $50 prize offered by tbe Association last October three 
papers had been sent in; but as others were promised if an 
exteusion of time could be granted, the committee had ex- 
tended the time to May 1. This was approved by the meet- 
ing. The report of the Committee on Machinery (which 
was accepted) consisted in a valuable mass of facts concern- 
This 
report, with the discussion upon it by Messrs. Beach, Royce, 
Turner, Fieming and others, will be found in another col- 
umn. 


ing continuous steam heating on about twenty roads. 


At the afternoon ssesion a communication was presented 
from KE. £. Russell Tratman on the ‘Improvement of Track,” 
discussing chiefly rail sections, rail fastenings, heavy rails 
and metal ties. rhe paper was read and referred to the 
Committee on Roadway. 

There was considerable desultory discussion concerning the 
use of twoshort blastsof the whistle as an answer toa sig- 
nal given by another train or a flagman, the experience of 
some members being that this signal having been so long and 
widely used to indicate *‘ let off brakes,” it is from force of 
babit misinterpreted by brakemen and causes trouble, A 
heavy freight train entering a yard ona down grade needs 
to be held very carefully, and if at a critical moment the 

engineer acknowledges some signal and the brakemen let off 
the brakes the speed may elude control sufficiently to cause 
a collision or derailment. 
President Gadsden read the following paper on 
DISCIPLINE. 

The maintenance of proper discipline is as necessary to the 
| proper operation of railroads as it is difficult of upplication 
and distasteful to the Superintendent cailed on to exercise 
it. So long as the necessity exists for the «employment of the 
“personal equation,” as it is called, in the service of railroads, 


laws must be framed for its government, and } unishment 


must follow their violation, Tbe problem is to measure the 
degree of punishment suitable to the offense; to correct the 
Vivlation of law without doing greater harm to the system. 
Personal government without fixed rules for guidance wiil tend 
either to unusual severity or to harmful leniency. To the 
superintendent busied and interested in the daily solution of 
the ever-changing problems of the hour, the rude shocks to 
which he is ever liable by the errors or omissions of his men, 


leading toaccidents or disasters, are trials of temper, and so 
disturbing in their effects upon the nervous system as to 
quite unfit bim oftentimes for the exercise of the functions 
of judge. When contemplating the results of the violation 
of established laws, which violations often defeat all the pro- 
visions which wise foresight had tuken for security of life 
and property, a person of the most equable temper is apt to 
lose self control and tu resort to measures which 
unjustifiable under the 


would be 
most aggravated instances of dis- 
obedience, 

The recklessness of the grossest offenders is sometimes pun- 
ished by the courts of the country, but for the multitude of 
criminals who transgress railway laws, either ty commis- 
sion or omission, the management must provide a code of 
punitive measures which at iis discretion must be applied in 
every case. The difficulty of administering such laws is en 
hsnced by the over the rights of its 
members by the various labor organizations. For real or 
railroad managers on such 


Vigilance exercised 
fancied wrongs perpetrated by 
members, strikes may be inaugurated having the widest 
extension and the most disastrous effect on railway proper 
ties. A rach actor incousiderate treatment of an employé, 
no matter what may be his standing in the service, may 
raise a storm the effects of which muy paralyze traffic for 
months and ruin the fairest On the other 
band, unless these hosts of railway employés are held witb a 


business outlook. 


tirm hand no one can foresee the disasters to which the serv- 
ice is liable. A corporation in vigorous life and successful 
financial condition may be made bankrupt by a single act of 
carelessuess. This isno fancy sketch or exaggerated picture 
of the possibilit es of railway life and management. 

Improvements in physical structures should, and do, enlist 
eager interest, and commend themselves rapidly to judicious 
minds; but the ethics of railway management, the matur- 
ing and systematizing of a code of laws {or classification and 
punishment of cffenders, so aimed and adjusted as to correct 
the errors and mistakes of employés without unnecessary 
friction, isa subject of equal if not paramount interest and 
importance, 
| The theory on which is based the code of discipline 
presented below is to clearly state the regulations, which 
are to be enforced by a penalty, and the nature and extent 
of the penalty; also to place such regulations before those 
}expected to obey every violation 
promptly, inflicting a penalty for the violation and not for 
| the consequences of the violation, but only after a fair hear- 
ing of the case; and to surround the train rules with greater 
sanctity than others by treating their violation with greater 
severity. Further, by increment io the measure of punishment 
growing with the repetition of offenses, to draw attention to 
the fact that the offender is gradually but surely working 
| out his dismissal frem the service without any agency outside 
lof himself. With the object of drawing attention to this 
| vital factor in railway management, the rules of discipline 
| in operation on the system with which the writer is familiar, 
| are given, in the hope of eliciting debate and inviting criti- 
cisms for mutual improvement. 

General Rule 35. All rules and orders to employés, for 
violation or neglect of which penalties are to be inflicted, 
will be found, first, in book of general rules; second, in book 
of train rules; third, in the current time-table; fourth, 10 
the current series of orders from the General Manager or 
Superintendent, 


them: to follow up 
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THREE-TIE ANGLE SPLICE JOINT, WITH BUSH BOLT. 


New York Centra & Hupson River RaAtLtRoapD. 


The penalties for disobedience of these rules and orders | 
will be, first. fines; second, suspension from duty without | 
pay for a definite period; third, dismissal from service. 

The first fine imposed upon an emp oyé in any calendar | 
year will be one dollar, and each succeding fine during the | 
Same year will be increased by one doliar, | 

The fifth fine in any calendar year will be accompanied by 
Suspension from duty ove week without pay. 

Any employé who Las been fined tive times in any calen- 
dar year, will, for the sixth offense, be dismissed from the | 
service. | 

Any fine for violation or neglect of train rules will be ac- 
companied by one week’s su-pension from duty witbout pay. | 

Any employ é whose carelessness or ni glect results in injury | 
to property, must, at the discretion of the Superintendent, | 
make good such injury at bis expense: except that any | 
amount deducted from pay under this rule shall not, in any | 
month, exceed one-filth of bis average monthly pay, and such | 
deductions fur any one « ffeuse shall not continue for a jonger | 
period than twelve months. 4 

All fines, deductions, su-pensions and dismissals under this 
rule must be authorized by the Superintendent and dulv en- | 
tered on the pay roll. Such entries must state the order cr | 
rule that bas been violated or neglected. 

A record of tnese penalties wiil be kept in the Superin- 
tendent’s office and ebecked by a monthly report from the 
paymaster of the penalties entered on the pay rolls. <A copy | 
of this report will be sent te the General Manager by the’ 
paymaster, “ 

All fines, excey" to make good injuries to property, will be 
donated to the Eimployés’ Mutual’ Relief Association by a 
voucher approve:! by the Superintendent. . 

This rule does not limit the power of the heads of depart- 
ments or other authorized persons to dismiss an employé for 
incompetency or because his services are not required. 


The discussion on this paper was participated in by Messrs. 





Sully, Fleming, Divine, Morford, Blee, L. T. Myers, Palmer, 
sradley, W. W. Currier (R. W. & O.) and T. A. Phillips. 

It was voted that the next meeting should be held in New 
York City on the Monday preceding the Fall meeting of the 
Time Convention, anda resolution of thanks to the former 


| Secretary of the Association, Mr. Waterman Stone, who re- 
signed in December last, was passed. A committee was ap- | 


pointed to consider the matter of securing rooms for perma- 
nent headquarters in New York City, consisting of Col. F. 
Kk. Hain (Manhattan), I. D. Barton (Long Island), and W. 
H. Turner (New York, New Haven & Hartford). 








New York Central Joint with Bush Bolt. 
In the Railroad Gazette of March 30, 1888, was shown a 





| rail joint devised by Mr. Walter Katté, Chief Engineer of 


the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, in which 
the Bush interlocking bolt is used for the middle tie. The 


| same joint, slightly moditied, is shown in the illustrations in 


this issue. 

The only change in the joint is one which we consider very 
important, and which does away with the only criticism of 
the joint which we bad to suggest a year ago. In the first 


design the flange of the angle-bar was cut away in the mid- | 


dle to receive the clip, which rested on the flange of the rail. 
It will be seen that in the present form of the joint this flange 
is only cut away to a depth of 8¢ in., and the clip rests upon 
the top of it. Therefore, while the Bush bolts are available 
to prevent creeping, the bottom member of the angle-bar is 





held securely to the tie, and it is supposed that the adjoining 
rail ends will be depressed together as a wheel passes over, 
and thus the battering of the rail ends will be avoided. The 
joint 1s 40 in. long, and laid over three ties. The splices 
weighed in the original joint 7214 lbs. per bar, and -we sup- 
pose that the weight has not been much changed in the later 
form. It will be noticed that each clip bas on its under sur- 
face a number of lugs, which are forced into the wood of the 
tie and add to the holding power of the bolts. 








The Time Convention. 


The spring meeting of the General Time Convention was 
held at the Hotel Brunswick, New York City, on Wednesday, 
April 10, Fifty-two companies were represented by about 100 
delegates. May 12 was the date fixed upon for the spring 
change of time. The proposition to change the name of the 
association, which was considered at the October meeting, 
was laid upon the table. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year are: President, H. 
S. Haines (Savannah, Florida & Western); First Vice-Presi- 
dent, F. Wolcott Jackson (Pennsylvania); Second Vice-Pres- 
ident, J. T. Harahan (Chesapeake & Ohio); Executive Com- 
mittee, the above named, and H, Stanley Goodwin, D. J. 
Chase, E. B. Thomas, R, Pitcairn, Peyton Randolph, A. H. 
Swanson: Secretary, W. F. Allen. 

The Train Rule Committe? reported that the code had been 
adopted by 64 roads operating 39,132 miles, and that they 
had been notified that the code would be adopted before the 
October meeting by 26 other reads, this making a total of 
90 roads operating 66,530 The total member- 
ship of tbe Convention is 171 roads operating 118,- 
257 ~=— miles, Rule =21 of the Standard Code was 
changed to read “Regular meeting or passing 
points are indicated on the time-table by figures in full-face 
type.” It was proposed to amend rules 36 aud 37 by the 
insertion of a clause to permit classification signals to be 
placed in a place provided for the purpose on the rear of the 
tender when running backwards, as well as on the front of 
an engine when running forward, but the Convention de- 
clined, by a tie vote, to make the change. The Convention 
provided for the publication of an authorized edition of the 
Standard Code, including diagrams showing the manner of 
using signals; but the Committee had not agreed u,on the 
full list of diagrams, and the publication will, therefore, not 
be issued before the next meeting. 

The Per Diem Committee was requested to prepare a uni- 
form set of forms for the use of bureaus organized at the 
various railroad centres to prevent the detention of cars. 
The report of this Committee, which was adopted, was sub- 
stantially as follows: 


miles. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CAR MILEAGE AND PER DIEM 
RATES. 

In }ecember the following circular was sent to each mem- 
ber of the Convention: 

At the General Time Convention, of Oct. 10, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

** Resolred, That the report of the Committee on Car 
Mileage and Per Diem Rates beaccepted ; that the Committee 
be continued, that this Convention, recognizing the evils of 
the present methods in force in regar¢e to the interchange of 
freight cars, approve the general plan of paving for car 
service by the mixed mileage and per diem rate.” * * * 

In accordance with the above resolution the Committee, 
‘* believing that the plan proposed isa step in the right di- 
rection, and that the principle involved is of more importance 
than the particular amount fixed in carrying it into execu- 
tion,” has agreed to the following recommendations : 1. That 
the compensation for the use of cars be fixed at the rate of 
1g cent per mile and ten (10) cents per day. 2. That a cir- 
cular be issued to the members of the Convention, asking 
their opinion as to the fairness of the above-named rates, 
and whether they will be willing to adopt the proposed rates, 
provided their principal connecting and competing lines will 
dothe same. 3. That a general arrangement sbould be made 
among the roads achering to the system agreeing to main- 
tain the same for a period of one year, in order that a test 
of its working may be made at al] seasons. 

The rates recommended by the Committee, it is believed 
from the statistics examined, will not materially alter the 
pre-ent payments and receipts for car mileage, provided the 
movement of cars remains the same as at present. 

Replies were received from 146 compani.s, and from these 
replies the following table bas been compiled : 











a r os Le! 
= be S = 
= 4 E 
= . 3 
: a. 7 5 
= 25 
=° 
Willing to adopt the proposed 
rate of 44 cent a mile and 10 a EOS cao ’ 
CONAS TOE GG eos iss 6 5c 020000802 86 423,507 394,506 48,536 
Favor mixed plan at different : se ag . 
rates of charge.......... re 3 17,583 17,569, 2,533 
Wish to change to straight pe so Dene 
Gist CHARI. os. 60:0 0056s 0000050 4 52,997 | 52,734 4,744 
Prefer to retain present rate of B 
34 cent per mile.... ......-.- : 26 111,011 103,970 | 16,354 


Prefer straight mileage rates of | 





144 cent per mile.............-+- 2 15,070 15,070; 2,111 
Opposed to proposed rates with- (ee am 

ont preference being stated. . 11 25,905 25,905 5,621 
BR oc siceonsscesscseccerss i 
Wot heard MOM... cccrccrcvcsces 
Pe I ova iscccascavencvecses 

DRE cis ncesesvescsaasovepensds 177 829,027 792,025 , 118,859 


—*"Two of these roads, representing 11,382 cars (10,982 on 8- 
wheel basis) and 1,731 miles of road, favor straight r diem, 
and one road, with 222 cars and 301 miles of road, prefers the % 
cent a mile rate. 








Jn view of the above responses, your committee recom- 
mends the adoption of the following resolutions: 
Resolved, That the compensation for the use of eight-wheel 
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OMAHA DEMURRAGE BURBAU. 


From statement of G. A. Jones, Demurrage Commissioner, showing the daily average number of loaded cars in U. P. Ry., B. & M. R. Ry., and Mo. Pac. Ry., Omaha yards, for fifteen 
15) months following the opening of the Demurrage Bureau, as compared with the corresponding months for the year previous to the opening of the Bureau. 




















1886. 
S ——— 
Oct. | Nov Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. April. 
Daily average cars in U. P. SS ener ee hisexieswecsa Omaha yards. |1384 1420 [1380 1276 | L084 11236 1298 
- ee a B. & Mo. Ry........ salataibinasieaia'as's's ee 9 64 685 | 663 =| 593 |: 437 503 540 
wis - - MENS cheb. 0s astccks ne tees none . 284 303 | 246 =| 206 | 201 209 196 





Daily average cars in U. P., B. & Mo., R. and Mo. P. Rys. Omaha yards, 2312 2408 |2289 2075 











| 1722 1948 2034 



































1887. 

Daily average care in U. P. By... .....cccccescicscccccccess Omaha yards.| 620 4 456 350 359 | 472 840 
~ . PCR os count we adeituclees se - 303 |: 182 167 140 =| 130 =| 120 310 
y “ ~ 2) Ree 143 123 113 62 | 52 «| «76 109 

Daily average cars in U. P., B. & Mo. R. and Mo. P. Rys...Omaha yards. 1066 828 | 552 | 541 668 1259 
on "decrease of cars in Omaha YAaras..........cccccesscccscccccess 11246 1580 1553 1523 1181 1276 765 

Per cent. of ” ~ een earth ns ecidenaesindvaneoe 53.89 | 65.61 | 67 





The daily average decrease for the fifteen (15) months amounts to 955 cars per day, or 436,435 cars for the 457 days since the Bureau was opened. Under the 


.84| 73.89) 68.58 | 65.50 | 37.61 








1887. 
May. | June. July. | Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dee. 
1306 1240 1369 1184 156 
576 536 607 537 167 
203 276 | 291 205 113 
2085 2052 2267 1926 | 730 
1888. 
704 631 603 650 710 607 188 426 
300 296 320 303 312 293 176 152 
118 129 133 149 160 146 93 74 
1122 1056 1056 1102 1182 1016 757 | 652 
963 996 1211 1111 744 20 71 | 84 
46.13 48.53 53.41 50.20 38.62 1.87 8.57 | 11.41 





associated railroads have been enabled to dispense with the services of six switching engines and crews. 


cars be fixed at 14 cent per mile and 10 cents per day; four- 
wheel cars one-half of these amounts, and that a general 
agreement be made to retain these rates for a period of one 
year, in order that a test of its working may be made at all 
seasons. 

Resolved, That these rates shall take effect upon the re- 
spective roads on January 1, 1890. 

Owing tothe close relations between any plan which in- 
volves the payment of per diem rates and the question of de- 
murrage, your Committee present information in regard to 
the workings of the Car Service Association at Chicago and 
the Omaha Demurrage Bureau. these organizations having a 
more extended scope than any other similar organizations in 
the country. 

These statistics are berewith submitted: 

Chicago Car Service Association. 

[From Report of E. D. Moore, Manager, dated April 3, 1889.] 

The above-vamed association has been in_ operation 
sufficiently long to enable members to judge clearly as to its 
benefits. The main object in starting it was to enforce 
prompt loading and unloading of cars by consignors and con- 
signees. The exhibits are for the quarter ending with 
February, 1889. The results for November, 1888, are 
omitted because the major portion of that month was passed 
in getting the association into complete working order. 

Exhibit A. 
Number 0? track cars reported, also total and average 


detention of the same during the tbree months ending 
February 28, 1889. 








| | 
|December, 1888.) January, 1889. | February, 1889. 


























d/o 2Bl gis Bl gle [2 
o | es = .| © oS = .| @ s S. 
& | 2.\es| £ | 2.le8 & | 2. 138 
RoapDs, i) Pe los! & | Palos! & | Sa loz 
© | oS lee! o | cl lee! o | = 
- | eles! « | delesi « | 2 i 
BE | sibs} & | s8ibel 8 | s8 les 
O11 ld ole | OoO};}e id 
B. &O.R.R.| 1,949) 7,423/3.81) 1,353! 4,648'3.43) 1,050) 2,765 2.63 
Chic. & Al..| 1,448) 3,332)/2.30 1,184 2,236|1.90 1,542) 2,344:1.52 
Chic. & Atl.| 1,397) 3,919'2.80) 1,041) 2,539)2.4 665 381.7 
Ch., B. & Q.| 7,079) 14,619 2.06! 5,233) 9,058/1.73) 7,417 1.8 
C. & E. Ml...| 45614) 14,894'3.22! 3,851| 12,128)3.15| 4,294 32.5: 
C.& G. T...| 746) 2,190|2.93 457) 973 2| 396 ;. 
C. & N. W..) 5,144) 9,954)1.93) 7,480) 15,424)/2.06) 6,862 R. 
C.,M.& St.P.) 5,996) 11,378'1.90) 3,993) 8,811)2.20) 4,739 1. 
C.. R. 1 & P.| 3,816! 8,658/2.27| 2,921) 5,542/1.90} 2,937] 1. 
c., St. L.&P. 1,953) 6,004)3.07 1,890; 7,848)4.15) 1,699 2.7 
Ch., & W. I.! 1,370} 3,928/2.87) 2,749) 7,458/2.71) 2,115} % 
C.,S. Fe. & C675) 1,605)2.37 1,062/1.96| 772 
C., 8t. P. & 
ee 436, 995/2.28 283) 550|1.94| 457 
Ill. Cent..... 3,585 5,855/1.63) 2,476) 4,419/1.78) 3,146 
L.,N. A. &C.| 1,007) 2,710/2.69) 870 § % 


L.8.& M.S) 2'016 
i 3,242 





a RES | 4,098) 1,271/1.16 317 mo ape 787! 
P., Ft. W.& | 

GG ania 2.213, 7,7332.40 3,533) 6,739'1.91) 2,668 
Wabash.....| 2'798| 7/494 2.68, 1,356| 2;933)2.16] 1,327 
Wis. Cent... "471! 1,568 2 31) 1.432/3.32| "424 


1,568 3.33) 431) 1, 
R. Ass. U.S. ¥ 14,962, 23,455 2.23) 10,029) 17,401;1.77) 8,804 


Total...... 69,010 163,474 2.37 55,712 122,247 2. 19 55 


| 314 107,497 1.94 








Exhibit B makes a comparison with the corresponding 
quarter during the previous year, and does this with five 
roads only, because accurate information as to the average 
detention of cars was not obtainable from other roads during 
December, 1887, and January and February, 1888. It is fair 
to presume, however, that the average detention shown by 
the lines named was not in excess of that experienced by 
other roads. 

Attention is specially called to the figures which describe 
the average detention uf cars for the two months preceding 
the adoption of the car service agreement, namely, Septem- 
ber and October, 1888, These show thata marked improve- 
ment iu the handling of cars began as soon as the new rules 
became effective. For example, the Chicago & Alton, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, and Chicago, Santa Fe, & Cali- 
fornia formerly averaged six, seven and eight days before 
recovering the use of their cars, while the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois actually averaged 12, 14 and even 15 days’ deten- 
tion, whereas neither of the roads has, since the rules of this 
association became fairly operative, averaged as high as 
three days’ detention, a saving which would have seemed al- 
most incredible had it been predicted one year agu. Financial 
results show that the car service collections have gradually 
decreased, which further indicates that cars are now handled 
more promptly by shippers and receivers. 

In addition to the benefits shown in these statements there 
has been a noticeable decrease in the expenses of operating 
yards within the limits of the association, the saving being 
principally in the switching department. It is gratifying to 











note that the opposition encountered since the adoption of the 
agreemocnt is rapidly disappearing. In fact, there is now but 
little friction between the roads and their patrons so far as 
the requirements of this association are concerned. 

Exhibit B,. 

Statement showing the average daily detention of track 
cars on the Illinois Central, Chicago & Eastern Lllinois, Chi- 
cago & Alton, Chicago & Grand Trunk and Chicago, Santa 
Fe & California for December, 1888, and January, and Feb 
ruary, 1889, as compared with the corresponding months of 
preceding year. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL. 
I yecem ber, = : 


Decrease, 2.97 days. 

January, 1888 = 4.80 

ae 1889.... as Law * = 3.0 =” 
February, 1888...... - 4.40 ‘* 

a ee Ke ios “* ei 2.57 
September, 1888...... - 3.00 “ 
October, 1888..... i ts es 

CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS. 

December,  1887....../ Average, 12.20 days. 

7m en " eg Decrease, 8.98 days. 
January, | BAB - 10.60 

re ee . >) i 7.45 


February, 1888...... 12.40 
ss 1 2 





_ Se 9.88 
September, 1888...... oe 5.50 ** 
October, 1888...... "= 4.10 * 


CHICAGO & ALTON. 


December, 1887. Average, 8.00 days. 
- v 2.30 ° 


888...... . Decrease, 5.70 days. 

January, 1888...... 2 6.50 ** 

ti 1889..... 5 190 “ ad 4.60 ‘“ 
February, 1888..... - 6.00 ** 

a 1889..... Be Le «CT si 4.48 
September, 1888...... ° 4.75 “ 
October, 1888...... 6 316 “ 

CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK. 

December, 1887......2 Average, 4.38 days. 

= Bs vciees cr 293 ‘“ Decrease, 1.45 days. 
January, 1888...... ” 5.25 

i 1889..... . a |C* es a13 = 
February, 1888...... s —_— * 

*% 1889... if a 3.32 
September, 1888..... - 6.36 ** 
October, 1888... = ca * 


CHICAGO, SANTA FE & CALIFORNIA, 
December, 1887......Average, 10.18 days. 
- 1888 si — Decrease, 7.81 days. 


January, ee 5% 8.64 
rs 1889...... 5 i Pe 6.68 “ 
February, 1888...... sig Si7 (** 
1889...... * 1.58 ‘“ - 6.59 
September, 1888..... e 9.29 “* 
October, ae a6 9.49 “ 


Exhibit A shows a steady decrease in the average daily 
detention of cars on all roads except two since the adoption 
The general average was as follows : 


of the new rules. 
During December 
- PE paxcetsecave are 00 
ONS ic cccncas<sncewasth cee tana seeben 1,94 

Statistics obtained from the New York & New England. 
the only railroad in New England which is uniformly enforc- 
ing demurrage, and whose larger stations are all competitive 
points, show that the increase of mileage of their own cars, 
on their own line, for eleven months after the demurrage 
rule took effect, was 75 per cent. over that for the same 
number of months previous to that time. The increased 
mileage of New York & New England cars on their own and 
foreign roads, was 25 per cent. The average number of cars 
standing under load at the principal stations was decreased 
65 per cent. 

The working as above shown clearly demonstrates the 
practicability of collecting demurrage under proper organiza- 
tion. Of the desirability of doing so there can be no ques- 
tion, and your Committee would therefore recommend that, 
commencing with Oct. 1, 1889 [changed by the meeting to 
Noy. 1], demurrage shall be charged on all roads at the rate 
fixed upon by this Convention at its meeting in October, 
1888, and that bureaus similar to those above mentioned 
shall be organized at all railroad centres, in order to enable 
competitive roads to carry out this recommendation. 












Freight Car Trucks. 


At the regular meeting of the Northwest Railroad Club, 
April 5, the subject of freight car trucks was discussed. It 
was opened by a paper by Mr. J. C. Barber, read by the 
Secretary. An abstract follows: 

Mr. J. C. BARBER (Northern Pacific): The popular freight 
car truck of 30 years ago was generally knuwn as the ** dia- 
mond” or ‘‘double bolster rigid truck,” with vertical motion, 
but entirely without lateral motion. As they were only in- 
tended to carry 10 and 12 tons, it was not found necessary 
to fit them with axles having journals larger than 3 in. x 5 
in. or with journal bearings having an average weight of 
more than 6 Ibs, The arch-bars or truck frames were of 
3 in. x 3 in. iron, secured in position with column and oil 








workings of this Bureau these 


box bolts made of 84 in. iron, The oak bolsters, as a rule, were 
not trussed and readily sprung down at centres, throwing 
the weight of car body almost entirely on the side bearing; 





The popularity of these trucks contmued up to 
}the time a demand was made for cars’ which 
would carry 20 tons, or twice the capacity of the 
old style; we then soon found that the old rigid 


| trucks could not be made to give satisfaction under cars of 
twenty tons capacity. It was also discovered, in carrying 20 
tons and over on the old ‘“‘ rigid” trucks, that, for want of 
lateral motion, the wheel flanges were thrust against the rails 
| by the continual lurching of the car body, and were rapidly 
; worn out, as also were the collars on journals, the ends of 
| brass bearings and many other parts. to obviate this dif- 
| ficulty the swing motion truck was introduced and quite gen- 
| erally adopted throughout the country, as it was, and is now, 
| regarded as a remedy for the defects above mentioned; but 
| there are objections to the swing beam truck and a number 
| of roads decline to use them on account of the in- 
| crease in cost as compared with the plain double 
| bolster ov rigid truck and the iarge increase in the 
} pumber of parts, many of which require frequent re- 
| newing; also on account of the additional expense of maix- 
| tenance in the way of inspection and repairs. While these 
imperfections are generally admitted, the friends of the 
swing-beam truck have always claimed that the saving in 
wheel wear alone would fully compensate for the additional 
cost. It seems evident, taking into consideration the num- 
ber of roads now using the swing-beam truck, that it has 
, been the most popular truck, so far introduced, for carrying 
| a load of 20 tons, but now that there isa general tendency 
and demand for cars and trucks having a capacity of 25 and 
30 tons, it seems to be a doubtful question whether a truck 


| of the swing-beam pattern is safe and practical for 


| such cars on account of the numerous truck hang- 
| ers, pivots and _ pivot seats, su-pended — spring 
planks, friction plates, pins, keys, washers,  etc., 


all of which are continually getting out of order, or in other 
words are very treacherous and no doubt bave been the 
cause of a large per cent. of derailments and wrecks. It is 
a n»ticeable fact that many of the largest lines in the 
country who have recently been building 25 and 30 ton 
cars are using the old style rigid truck, with all parts en- 
larged and otherwise strengthened, as they claim it to be 
more practical and preferable to the swing beam truck, 
which has numerous parts that cut out and break down 
under cars of 25 or 30 tons capacity. All roads are experi- 
encing more or less annoyance on account of broken down 
tender and freight car trucks and I think we can safely say 
that seven out of every ten cars received in our repair shops 
and yards for runmpg repairs are sent in on 
account of defective trucks. There are various 
reasons assigned for these defects and _ breakages, 
amovg tbe most prominent are—faulty construction, poor 
material, capacity over-rated and overloaded, trucks with so 
many parts that 1t is impossible to allow inspectors time to 
examine all, trucks built at car factories of green lumber 
that warp, shrink and fall in pieces before they have seena 
year’s service. However, from the fact that these defects and 
breakages do not occur from the causes mentioned, it is time 
the mechanical departments of railroads awake to the fact 
that a truck should be produced and adopted which will 
safely carry a load of 30 tons and have a reserve of 10 tons, 
and when this is done our freight departments will soon save 
enough in claims for damaged freight caused by broken 
down trucks to compensate for the difference there may be 
in the first cost of trucks, and also avoid numerous delays 
and annoyances. 

Mr. MATHEWS (Ohio Falls Co.): With regard tc these 30- 
ton cars, it occurred to me as a builder of cars, and travel- 
ing all over the country from Maine to the Gulf, that a car 
of 20 tons capacity, or 25 at the outside, should be the limit. 
The axle adopted now, 414 in. at the centre, and a 2°4 by 7 
ip. journal, isample, in my judgment, for any load that 
ought to be carried in a car. Whenever ycu increase the 
length of acar and attempt to increase its capacity you 
simply add enough material to compensate for the differ- 
ence; you gain nothing at all. It should be the object, I 
presume, to so construct the truck and so construct the car 
as to lighten it and yet carry a heavier load; that is, to 
carry less dead weight in proportion to your load. 
If ycu look over the statistics of freight cars you will find 
that there has been very little advantage gained over the old 
10 or 12-ton car, of 28 ft., I think. You have done very 
little beyond carrying the dead weight that you did on th» 
10-ton car. In order to compensate for that difference you 
have had to increase the weight of your rails, the number of 
of your cross-ties, the strength of your bridges and the size 
of your locomotiver to carry these extra sized cars, 
so that the dead weight you carry and the revenue 
weight are just about the same in proportion as 
they were with the old style car and engine. Then cars used 
to last from 12 to 18 years; and I doubt if the life of any car 
now is eight years. The cost for repairs more than keeps 
pace with the increased weight. ‘The axles wear out faster, 
the wheels wear out faster; the same with the boxes, brake- 
shoes and drawheads; they are heavier and more expensive; 
so with the links and pins, and all these taken into considera- 
tion go far beyond anything that you have gained in making 
the 34 ft. car weighing from 26,000 to 34,000 Ibs. in the 

lace of the old 28 ft. car weighing from 18,000 to 20,000 
bs. Weare building some cars for the Pennsylvania roal 
that will weigh 33,000 lbs. that carry no more than some of 
your cars that do not weigh over 24,000. They make n> 
more revenue and the mileage is 4 of a cent, whether the car 
weighs 24,000 or 34,000 Ibs. ‘ 
I think the axle is now as large as it ought to be, and it 
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is larger than there is any necessity for. The wheel we ai 
now adopting of 600 Ibs. is too heavy for your 25-ton car by 
40 lbs, A 560-lb. wheel will last just as long and do as 
good service as a 600-lb. one. You are drawing 320 lbs. 
more a car than is necessary. An axle weighing #65 Ibs. 
Uressetl is jtist a8 good, and will last just as long as one 
Weighing 420 IbS., becaijse the Wear is oi the j6urial Where 
you havé not increased it any; and it seetiis to me thefe 
is fo particular necessity for increasing it in the centre. 
I believe that the bodies of freight cars are entirely too 
heavy, and made too heavy throughout. This tendeticy has 
beea, of course; brotight about, n6t by the miechanics—in= 
Heed, Soriiewhat against theif protest—but by the operatin 
department, who wanted to get a big car and a big car-loa 
to beat its opponents. 

Mr. PaTTeE: I am glad to see this subject come up. In 
my opinion it is ~ that bas pn overlooked fot a #00] 
many years past. It Was blita few years ago that a freight 
nat was tilade out of culled timber. It was made of scrap 
ron and culled material generally; anything was good 
enough for a freight car truck, and the man who couldn’t do 
avything else was put to makinga freight car truck. It 
was a fact that it was only one step from the scrap heap, 
and that step in a good many cases wasa short cne. Now, 
as the load is getting to be from 25 to 40 tons 
on every car, it appears tome we are not increasing the 
different parts as much as the Joad requires. I would have 
the axle fully as large as the Master Car-Builders’ standard. 
I would put in boxes at least 91¢ x 10 in. if I could get 
them, gvod width, with good chances for packing. 
For heavy cars I would use a journal from 3% to 4 in. by 
¢ or 7)¢ in. My reason for that being the longer the journal 
the greater the liability to break in proportion to its size, at 
the inside end. We break off a good many journals 314 by 7 
in. long, and always break them at the inside end; that is, 
next the wheel, inside the wheeel, particularly with the soft 
metal brasses. 

Mr. BARBER exhibited and explained a model of au im- 
roved truck, and said: We have uever been able to get the 
ateral motion to relieve the wheel flanges, except through 
the medium ot hangers. It takes tour of these hangers, or 
eight to a car, and that in a thousand cars amounts to 8,000 
hangers to look after, with all of theirs parate fittings. It 
bas been it: my mind, and probably in yours, that if you get 
over 40,000 lbs. on a banger it is not a very safe thing 
to bave there. At least, a large number of the trunk 
Jines have thrown it out entirely: the Pennsylvania, the 
Michigan Central, the Gould Soutbwest system, and a large 
number of roads, the Wabash and others have done so, that 
is, for 25 and 30-ton cars. I get the lateral motion by put- 
ting in a steel roller of 214 in. in diameter and about 9 in. 
long, resting in the top of the spring cap, which has a curved 
recess, When the car gives a lurch the roller bas toroll up this 
recess, roll up the curve, which makes a resistance to the play 
on the wheel flanges or on the brasses. The roller will al- 
ways find the lowest part of that curved recess, and the 
lowest part of that curve is at the centre, and when in that 
position the bearings, the arches, the truck frames, 
etc., are the same. In other words, the car comes 
back to the centre of the track without any help, and it 
will always ride im the centre of the track. That 
curved recess is only % of an inch deep, and I might say 
I have tried it down as low as 114 in. I feund at 1% in. it 
was impossible to move this; I took as high as 20 men at one 
end of the car, and I don’t think we could moveit yg of an inch. 
Then I tried it at 1 in. and [ found that too much, and at 
five-eighths deep it takes about 3,000 Ibs. of a pull to move 
that over enough to make these foot-pieces strike the arch end. 


The spring in this truck is placed directly over the centré of 
the arch bat; and 1¢ becomes equalized when the wheels drop 
into asag; it allows the spring to work free, gives it free 
motion, and does not bind it to the swing beam. Must of 
the springs are attached to the swingbeam, and if your beam 
rocks backward and forward it carries the spring with it, 
and that has a tendency to break the coil. In this case the 
spring remains stationary, and the beam works back and 
forward freely. 

Mr. Reev: I think if you had a good strong hanger at 
each end, such as would answer the purpose, and place them 
at At atigle and dispense with the rollers, it would be better. 
I think a good mavy would look at the roller as being some- 
what detrimental as being likely to flatten. I think if you 
put ina good substantial hanger and dispenses with that 
roller that you would have the truck. 

Mr: BARBBA: I would like to have you see them, and you 
wotild see they don't flatten. My reason for thinking that 
these rollers will not flatten is on account of the spring mak- 
ing a kind of & ctishion, and the weight of the car is on the 
rollers all thé time, atid if the car jumps up the spring fol- 
lows it. Suppose the roller does flatten, though I have 
never seen one flatten yet, wotild it be any more ex- 
pense to renew a roller than it would to renewa hanger? 
1 bave had one of those cars loaded with 3414 tons, and have 
run it 60 miles an hour round the sharpest curve we had. I 
have one car in service between Brainerd and Duluth that is 
carrying 25 tons of coal, and that has been in service for 
several months. I examined the rollers the other day, and they 
are about as perfect now as they were when they were 4 
in. They were made of common round bar iron. We 
specify steel for our rollers, but these are simply round bars 
of iron sheared off and finished up a little. The roller seats 
are common cast iron. We had no trouble wit. it, it has 
cost nothing for repairs. 

Mr. REED: What would it take to convert the diamond 
truck, that is similar to that used by the Kanass City and 
Manitoba roads, to a truck like yours, Supposing it to be the 
same class of truck, what would it cost to convert it to your 
pattern ? 

Mr. BARBER: I don’t think it could be converted at all. 
You have a solid end casting, and these spring caps are 
guided in slotted grooves on the sides. It would be impossi- 
ble to turn an ordinary swingbeam truck into a truck of this 
kind. You could use the arch bars and the truck transoms. 

Mr. PatTEE: Mr. Barber says many trunk lines have 
dropped the swing beam and come down to the rigid truck. 
I would like to hear a little upon the qualities of the two 
trucks, one as compared with the other. 

Mr. BARBER: As I understand it, the roads that have 
adopted the 25 and 30-ton car claim that the hangers and 

ivots are not strong enough. There are too many parts to 

looked after on the hanger; ubat these hangers have to 
rest on round pivots of probably 124 or 2 in. in diameter; 
that they go through the top to the bottom, and at the bot- 
tom they rest on pivots that support the spring plank, and 
they are about the same size as the top pivots. There is 
another point, that a swing-beam truck is usually 
supported for 12 to 15 or 16 in. on a truck transom 
away from the arch which has to carry the load. And 


then this transom crushes down unless it is trussed, or if! scribed. 


iron channel bars are used they bave to use them of extra 
weight. If you look over any of our channe! bar trucks 
that were built three or four years ago, you will find that 
the flanges directly under the trunnions that carry these 
hangers are sprung down. or bent over. This is the princi- 


pal reason, as I understand it, that the Pennsylvania and a 





number of other roads have decided that 








they are 





unprofitable to use. The ordinary swingbeam truck 
usually has a mortise through the centre. It seems that this 
greatly the weakens timber,and that is another great objection 
to it. On the rigid truck they bave a bearing direct:y under 
the centre of the arch bar if the truck is properly constructed, 
Mr. Mathews says not mortise the truck timbers in any 
event, but they have to pu. trunnions clear across, and 
then the trunnions spring down and the hangers work up 
against the spring bar and chafe. There is another point, 
the swingbeam truck takes eight friction plates to each 
truck, or sixteen to the car, and with heavy loads the lurch- 
ing back and forth continually breaks loose tise friction 
plates, ’ 

Mr. REED: I think the axle is one of the main featrres 
of the freight car truck. While we all know they are in- 
creasing the load in cars [ think we should make some 
provision as far as we are able to enlarge the bearings. 
Increase the diameter from 3% 1n., as it is now, to 44¢ in., 
or, say 4/¢, and then arrange it so that the bearing sbal) be 
precisely as it is at present, 7 in. I think that is a mat- 
ter that requires consideration, and I think it will be quite 
right that for a 60,000-lb. car it can be increased to 414 in., 
and when reduced down to 414, then transfer it to lighter 
service. 

The PRESIDENT: We have got to put in an axle that will 
carry the heaviest load according to the capacity of the car, 
and the question is if it would pay to have a variety of axles 
on the road for the different weight cars. I think this is a 
most important point to be decided by railroad men—what 
length of axle they are going to use—tnat is, the length 


between centres. You can increase the diameter, 
but you have got to keep the distance  be- 
tween centres. If you take an 8 by 4or ® by 3°; and 


put it in a car with a truck that has been used for a 
3% by 7, of course it creates a great deal of side play, and it 
will not work right. Ou the other hand, if you keep the 
same distance between centres you can use thataxle ima 
lighter service after it is worn. Take it the same 
way with passenger equipment. On the road I am 
with I find a large percentage of axles broken 3% 
by 814; by that I don’t mean those that are broken by 
being heated and then cooled, or anvthing of that kind, 
but those that are broken when the journal is cold. 
They are invariably broken at the inside end of the journal. 
I find the fillet perfect. I presume we have 15 or 20 all 
broken in the same place. It is principally what is known as 
an 814, when the journal is turned 8}« to take an 3 in. brass. 
That is, it is finished 814 in In tracing that up last year I 
found the crank pin op a mogul engine broken in the same 
way. That was an 8% journal tco. 

Mr. MaTHEWS: Don’t you find that frequently when the 
fillet is worn away? 

The PRESIDENT: No, sir. 
fillet perfect. 

Mr. Reep: I have never seen one broken with the fillet 
perfect. Was that pin iron or steel? 

The PRESIDENT: A steel pin. 

Mr. HILL: | should not recommend anything more than 
7 in.; 7 by 4 I think is about right. 

The PRESIDENT: 414 by 7 would be better. 

Mr. Hii: I don’t know whether it would or not; I woul¢ 
be willing to trust a 4 by 7; it stands usage preity well. You 
will notice it is the 8}-in. axles that are breaking. 

Mr. McCormick: | think on the subject of the size of the 
axle, Mr. Hill's ideas are very good, they would be my own, 
—a 4 by 7 journal for the 40,000-lb. capacity car— 1 think, 
and my experience would be thata full sized 3%¢ or 3% 
journal would be amply sufficient under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. And if the truck is otherwise substantial- 
ly built, with no defects in it where it could give out, 
I don’t think the axle would give out there. 
have eut them down to 3% or 344 with good success. I have 
found a good many that have been broken at the inside of 
the journal, but the fillet was generally cut out. I don’t 
know that I have ever seen one that was broken when that 
fillet was not cut out more or less. 

Mr, Pattee. In your broken axles do they appear to have 
broken off at one blow, or do they appear to have broken in 
a straight line, and by degrees 

The PRESIDENT. By degrees, that is, the majority of axles 
we have found broken. Not when they were burnt off. IL 
don’t know that I ever found one 3!¢ by 6 in., but I know 
of a dozen of these 324 by 8 in. that bave broken; and the 
journal was always up to size, not varying more than }, or 
vy of an inch, 

Mr. REED: That showed that the breakage of the journal 
was something in proportion to its length. We have got 
some cars of 60,000 Ibs. capacity with 4 by 8 in. journals that 
are giving very good satisfaction, as far asI know, and I 
don’t know that we have had any breakages of journals 


I found them broken with the 








Brown & Sharpe Screw Machine. 


The machine shown in our illustration is designed for a 
variety of smal] work in the machine shop, such as making 
screws and studs and many small parts. Ten tools can be 
used while the work 1s held in one position. The cost of the 
work is thus reduced and accuracy and uniformity are 
gained. 

The spindle boxes, 2°{ in. and 214 in. in diameter, and 3% 
in. and 2% in, Jong, are steel, hardened and ground inside 
and out. The spindie is also steel; its front bearing is har- 
dened, and both bearings are ground. The spindle cone has 
three grades, 6 in., 814 in.and 11 in. diameter, for 3 in. belt. 
Size of bole through spindle, 1.8; in.; number of holes in re- 
volving head, 7; diameter of holes in revolving head, lyy in. ; 
movement of revolving head slide, 9°¢ in.; length that can 
be milled, 6 in. ; swing over slide rest, 634 in.; swing over 
bed, 13%¢ in.; length of bed, 50 in. 

Tbe countershaft bas friction pulleys 14 in. diameter, 34¢ 
in. face, and should run 190 turns per minute. 

The weight ready for shipment is 1.450 Ibs. The floor 
space, measured over extreme projections, 32 by 62 in. 








Kirwan's Station Indicator. 
An instrument for conspicuously showing in passenger cars 
the name of the station at which the train will next stop, 
which is the invention of Dr. G. H. Kirwan, of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., has been in use experimentally on a Jocal train of the 
Lehigh Valley road recently for several weeks. The appa- 
ratus in each car consists of a roller carrying a wide ribbon 
or scroll on which the names of the various stations are in- 
It 1s inclosed in a neat case with a glass front, and 
the instruments in the several cars are connecied electrically 
with the baggage car, where, by means of a button, the 


| baggagemaster or other traimman immediately after leaving 


each station sets in operation the mechanism which moves 
the ribbon and causes a new name to appear. We under- 
stand that the indicator has worked with perfect satisfaction 
during the whole of the trial. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Contributions.— Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizetions and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies cf notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 








Advertisements.—We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and im- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
ete., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


The Superintendents’ Association, whose spring 
meeting we report in another column, has done 
better than ever before. Although it would not have 
been difficult to keep up discussion longer, the busi- 
ness was finished up in one day, thus avoiding any 
danger of the dullness which is liable to follow long 
drawn out deliberations. The proceedings were of 
somewhat informal character, as heretofore. The 
address of the President, Major Gadsden, was an im- 
portant feature of the meeting, and all apparently 
agree with him as to the objects and destiny of the 
Association, The number of new members is en- 
couraging, and the financial prospects are hopeful, 
so thata moderate amount of hard work in arousing 
interest ought to easily prove that there is a field 
for the Association. Secretary Hammond’s cir- 
cular of inquiry concerning steam heating elicited 
considerable information, and the report on this sub- 
was the most practical feature of the meeting. The 
questions in the circular were very numerous, and 
subdivided and classified to an unusual length, and a 
request was made that the answers should be brief. 
It is quite possible that more valuable information 
would have been obtained had fewer questions been 
asked and more detailed replies requested, particular- 
ly as the discussion of the subject in the convention 
was not very full. but in view of the large proportion 
of unsatisfactory replies to all circulars Mr. Ham- 
mond can feel considerable satisfaction in his plan. 








The answers to the 60 questions of the Superiutend- 
ents’ circular on steam heating are summarized on 
another page. They tell little that was not known 
before, except the precise statements of the details of 
equipment of the twenty roads reporting. Unfortu- 
nately there is no report from any road using a return 
system, none from some of the roads that have the 
largest experience, and none from the roads in the 
Northwest, where the problem is so much 
complicated by intense and long-continued cold. 
The answers that are given are very brief, and in 
certain important features they are very few. For 
instance, one of the most interesting things to be de- 
termined now is the relative economy of heating from 
the locomotive and from independent heaters. On 
the demonstration that continuous heating is cheaper 
its speedy adoption depends, more than upon any other 
one influence. Bearing on this there were in the 
circular two questions (15) asking the quantity of 
water condensed per car per hour, and (16) asking if 
the consumption of coal by the locomotive is materi- 


ally increased. To question 15 only four roads reply, | he attempts more particularly to instruct the firemen | favor. 


| 


| 92 lbs. with an external temperature of 19 degrees to! determined, to see that 


| Saving. 





with an external temperature of 22 degrees Fahrenheit | firemen to 
or less. 


new departures, to determine what is 
This agrees very closely with the estimates of | the best method of firing the different types of 
Mr. Soule and others, who have put the amount at 60| locomotives under different conditions, to prop- 
jbs. Prof, Lanza’s tests gave a condensation of 77 to)erly instruct the firemen when the best way is 
such instructions are 
letter, and last but not 
posted on the character 
train will be 70 lbs. per|of the different kinds of fuel which from time to 
This is so smalla part of the total consump-| time arrives on the line, are the duties of the traveling 
tion of fuel that it is quite apparent that this extra| engineer under the extension of the old plan. It will 
amount of coal burned in each trip could easily | thus be seen that the traveling engineer has more than 
escape the observation of the locomotive runner; but | he can attend to satisfactorily when he is called upon 
it would make quite a perceptible difference in the | to bring about an innovation or even a uniformity in 
fuel account of the locomotive department in a year. | locomotive firing, and as the demand for a more eco- 
Nothing whatever is said of the expense of running in. | nomical consumption of fuel is growing rapidly, and 
dividual heaters, and in this most important particular! every endeavor is being made in the design of the 
of the comparative economy of the two methods of heat. | locomotive to decrease the necessary loss to the lowest 
ing we are left as much in the dark as we were before. | possible limit, it is evident that either a traveling fire- 
That the members of the Association agree with all| man must be added to the rolls of railroad employés, 
others who have carefully investigated the subject, as| or a school of instruction, such as is started by the 
to the marked economy of continuous heating, is|C., B. & Q., must be put in general operation. There 
plainly evident; but what is most wanted at present | will be a difference of opinion as to which is the best 
is some definite knowledge concerning the amount of | method to adopt, but undoubtedly each will have its 
The report is even less conclusive on the| advocates. To us it seems that the traveling fireman 
juestion of traps. Thirteen of the roads answering would be able to accomplish more by object teaching, 
the circular use traps and make little or no note of | with the shovelin hand, in actual service, than could 
any difticulty with them. Three use them, but think | be accomplished with the same or a greater amount of 
thev would be better off without them. Three do not| labor expended in a firing school, even if it were 
So far, therefore, as it goes, the testimony | equipped with miniature boilers and apparatus, as has 
is rather against than in favor of traps—the testimony | been suggested in connection with the Burlington fir- 
for them being negative and that against being posi- | ing school. 
tive. Se 


20 degrees. Taking the condensation at 60 Ibs.,|carried out to the 
we may assume that the coal burned on the loco-| least, to keep himself 
motive to heat a 7-car 
hour. 








use them, 





| TN) 


. ; Within the last year, on five different occasions, it 
An erroneous statement is going the rounds of the! ; ; : 
; . | bas come to our knowledge that locomotives running 
press that a large cylinder will condense more steam in | ‘ ae ; 
|at high speeds have severely injured the rails and 
proportion to the total amount used than a small one, | re ; anes 
4 ‘ |track of five different roads. This was the result, 
for the reason that it has a larger amount of surface. | , ; s 
: : ap | not in every case of over counterbalance, but rather 
Toshow the falsity of this statement, it is only necessary | : ie 
: : , e |of the attempt to counterbalance the inertia in a 
to point out the fact that the steam used in a cylinder : ; ‘ : , : 
: : : : horizontal direction, of the reciprocating parts, 
is nearly in proportion to its volume. while the con-|,, ; : 
esas . | These actual facts take the action of locomotive 
densing surface depends upon the area of the surfaces | ; ; ; 
: : : counterbalances on rails and bridges out of the field 
of the cylinder. The volume of a cylinder, when the : 
“d : : of mere speculation. To show what may be the 
length is constant, varies as the square of the diame- 2 
; : : : effect of these counterbalances at bigh speeds, we may 
ter, while the surface varies directly as the diameter. : : eae , 
3 5 : ; : . state that in two cases of the five just mentioned the 
From this it is easily seen that the proportion of the| __. : 
mi rails were bent vertically to such an extent as to ren- 
area or condensing surface to the volume of steam i a ; ; 
pe . der the track impassable at high speeds for over two 
used is less as a cylinder is made larger, and, there ; ; 
: miles in length, and in one case the wheel rose so far 
fore, less condensation of steam is to be expected, as| , ie : 
from the track in its upward gyration as to crush the 


28 i e cooling effect of the walls of the cylin- | 
a ult of the cooling é : : wheel-guard and running-board. We have called at- 
der, from large than from small cylinders, in propor- ; rae Ge : 
) | tention to the necessity for giving much care to this 
tion to the steam used. ; ‘ : 2 
| subject before in these columns. and we wish to again 


: Oe urge all engineers whoare interested in this subject 
A note in another column states that the Chicago, | |. a ; —_ 
>" |either from choice or because of their _re- 


ing < Quincy has started a scientific firing | : ; s ; , 
ee &Q - if ot 8 int Pr |sponsible connection with railroad corporations, 
school, in a ca ravel from point to point on the ; : : ‘ 
eee: 08h E P to offer something, either in the way-of design or sug- 


ine ¢ instr the firemen in the proper perform- | ; : : : ; 
kine and i 3 rnd . a 2 | gestion, which will reduce the evil which already 
ance of their duties. 


This is an office which has been|".. , : 
exists in the best designs, and allow locomotives to be 


i as ‘C., B..& @. d, and is a sent | : i : 

in the pa he the : : id “ve m - a ed pereens driven at the high speeds of the immediate future 
; r roads, pe med by the traveling engi-|_. F 

<b BAOES GENET SHRED, POTTErEe y “ bg €N8I | without endangering the permanent way. We are 


meee. : During the past year increased economy in the not offering this as a result of speculation, hypothesis 
use of fuel has been constantly demanded from the | or incomplete theory, but rather as facts which are so 
apeeating deperieante - ee app Benes, and most | obstinate and pertinent that two railroad companies 
explicit directions have been issued to the engineers have decided to order the removal of all that portion 
and weurvenes regarding handhag See to prevent emote of the counterbalance in locomotive driving wheels 
and cinders. The traveling —— has been spurred which is intended to counteract the inertia of the 
up to watch more carefully and instruct with greater reciprocating parts. In order to assist in obtaining 
erin the delinquent whe puts = his coal information for certain engineers of the highest 
when the engine is rela ™ _— or who clips the standing, we propound the following question to our 
drivers and tears the fire into fragments which readers, with the hope that they will consider it a 
acasser themselves over the road bed. But in epite of personal inquiry, directed particularly to themselves, 
all this effort to compel the traveling engineer to ful- and, as sach, give it their best attention. Is it 
Gill what are the real duties of a traveling fireman, necessary to add to a locomotive driving wheel 
there has been little reduction of the volume of | weight to resist the 


a i : il : , | Counterbalance an additional 
Stes é , ] ol : . A ‘ 
— * — aay Pe inertia of the reciprocating parts, and thereby reduce 
of the safety valves and stacks of locomo- 


; : ’ : the motions of a locomotive known as nosing, lurch. 
tives at stations and at other points on the line where ing and galloping ? 

the work is so light as to preclude the necessity for # 

such an evil. The reason for the failure of the travel- 
ing engineer to meet the demand for more careful It looks as though the prohibition of reductions in 
and specific instruction of firemen is easily seen. It| rates without notice would work unfairly against 
is not because of his incompetency, or from lack of | those railroads which are subject to competition of 
hard work, but simply that the increased duty is far| carriers outside of the control of the act. If a rail- 
larger than the original scope of his office demanded, road and a water route are in competition, the latter 
While the duties of a traveling engineer, in his deal-| can reduce rates without notice. The railroad must 
ings with engineers in particular and with firemen | wait three days. At the expiration of those three 
in a general way are, according to the generally | days the water route can make a further reduction, 
accepted plan, exacting, yet he has a higher grade of |andcan constantly keep its rates enough lower than 
intelligence to deal with on the average than when| those of the railroad to leave a slight margin in its 
When matters have been at last reduced toa 

















es 





and the answers are so deficient in detail as to be of | in methods of firing which require the utmost care 
value only as corroborating other observations. In | and watchfulness to obtain anything like the desired 
answer to question 16 four replies state thet the fuel|resuits. If he attempts to be too fine in his language 
consumption of locomotives is ‘ perceptibly ” or | or instruction he is met with derision, and any inno- 
“slightly” increased, but give no figures. The other| vations have to be carried through by main force, 
16 simply say no. So far as can be ascertained from the | often ayainst the will and opinions of the men 
report the water evaporated by the Sewall and the! who were not taught that way. To overcome the 
Martin systems is from 57 to 65 Ibs. per car per hour ‘natural objections on the part of the engineers and 





wholly unremunerative point, it is possible, if water 
carriage is under the control of one transportation 
company, to make a sudden increase of rates, and 
leave the railroad unable to follow suit for ten days 
tocome. During all this time it will be burdened 
with a volume of business at non-paying rates. Some 
of our readers will remember how Commodore Van- 
derbilt, ina war with the Erie, brought cattle rates 
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down to five dollars a car load, or even lower, and | difference of opinion regarding it. The Strong loco- | past; but it has not been wholly unknown on other 
then quickly, through unknown agents, made long| motive is an innovation, and we may say a radical; roads. If a ruling should be made compelling a 
contracts for transportation at that rate by the Erie. | innovation, and one which will, to a greater or less | division of the through export rate into its railroad 
When the Central restured rates, it had the satisfac-| extent, change or solidify the conviction of many loco- | and steamship proportions, the companies which thus 
tion of compelling the Erie to carry at a dead loss for; motive designers, particularly regarding the possibili- | controlled steamship lines would have au enormous 








some time afterward. Long contracts are now pro-| ties of locomotive design. For years we have gone | advantage. 


hibited by 
water route may apparently use the ten-day clause as | 
a means of subjecting the railroads to a somewhat | 
similar burden. 





Many people thought that the Inter-state Commerce 
law would result in furthering railroad consolidation | 
throughout the country. It has not had precisely this | 


A me 
effect; but it has at least caused a development of rail- | 


road motor. The principles of its construction and its 
design have become so stereotyped that little or no| steamship rate from New York to Liverpoul 10 cents, 
| really original thought is needed to produce the gener- | and the direct Chicago-Liverpool rate 30 cents. If the 
|al plan of our American engine, but this cannot al-| Commission should compel the through rate to be 
ways continue, and, in substantiation of it, we call 
atten‘ion to the fact that at the present time we have 
presented to us two types of locomotives for trial on 
American railroads, 
road associations in larger and better organized forme. | Tespects new. 


mutual agreement; but a competing | along with what is essentially the same type of rail- | 


both of which are in many | 


Suppose that the inland rate on a certain class of 
goods from Chicago to New York is 25 cents, the 


divided, the railroads could not afford to take less than 
25 cents, unless they were willing to lower their whole 
system of domestic rates, The steamers probably 
would not take five cents, unless competition were 


| much more active than it is to-day. The railroads 


The prohibition of pooling, instead of doing away with} One of these locomotives, the Strong, has been de- could not pretend to let the steaniships have ten cents, 


such combinations altogether, only makes the need of | signed with reference to the needs of American serv- 


their effective working all the morestrongly felt. In- | 
stead of rendering the machinery of association use: | 


| 
ice, and, so far in actual trial, has given promise of | 
fulfilling those demands to an extent which was} 


and then arrange for arebate of five cents, because 
they could be so easily found out and punished. An 
increase of the through rate would apparently be in- 


less, the present state of things makes greater scarcely believed when the general characteristics of | evitabie under these circumstances, 


demands upon it than ever before. The  Inter- | 
state Commerce Railway Association and _ the | 
Central Traftic Association show the most 


| 


marked results of this tendency. Less extensive, but | 


the locomotive were first made public. The other, | 


the Webb compound, was designed to meet the re-| 


quirements of English service, and in that service has | 


proved itself to be, so far as economical operation and | 


no less significant, is the organization of the Board of | capacity for high speed are concerned, asuccess without | 


Presidents of the New England roads. 


It shows that | a doubt. 


| 


In American service of the severest kind, 


the loose relations between these roads and the trunk | Which means heavy through express trains, she will | 
lines, Which have in times past been maintained sim- | probably find a class of work with which she is un-| 
ply through the Joint Executive Committee, are now |able to cope—not because there is anything wrong | 
found to be inadequate. The present argument pro-| with the principles of her construction, but rather for | 
vides fora system of arbitration of disputes; for a|the reason that she was never intended for such | dom in its domestic tariffs, subject as thay are to the 


report, to Commissioner Fink’s office, of the} 
amoust of competitive traffic carried, 
a readjustment of differentials in case one | 


| 
road shall unduly gain at the expense of another, The | 


differential is only on lake traffic, and the poorer time 
made by the water lines will probably in the future, | 
asin the past, mark a pretty definite limit to the| 
amount of traflic which these can take away from the | 
No definite division of percentage of | 
traffic is contemplated, and the organization is appar- | 
ently such that Mr. Fink can set forth the facts and | 
a change in rates be made on very short notice. 
The best guarantee of the success of the present ar-| 
rangement is the fact that Mr. Bliss, of the Boston & 
Albany, is Chairman of the Board of Presidents. The | 
3oston & Albany occupies a commanding position in | 
the competitive New England traffic. The strong | 
roads, like the New York, New Haven & Hartford or | 
the Boston & Maine, are but slightly competitive. | 
The competitive roads, like the New England, | 
the Fitchburg, or the Central Vermont, are only | 
moderately strong. Differentials will have to be | 
allowed by the Boston & Albany to the other lines. | 
As long as that road is willing to allow such dif-| 
ferentials as may be awarded, rather than rup the! 
risks of rate-cutting, the agreement 1s Ilkely to stand. | 
The fact that Mr. Bliss is willing to take the lead in) 
the association shows that he is fairly well satisfied ; 
the fact that the other roads are willing to give him 
the place implies that they are also. | 


alJ-rail lines. 


| 
| 
| 








The Recent Performances of the Strong Locomotive. | 


In our last issue we gave an account of the runs| 
made by the locomotive *‘ A, G. Darwin,” on the Erie | 
road, from Jersey City to Buffalo and back, The run 
was 422 miles each way. Going west it was made in 
13 hours, an average of 32.5 miles per hour. The| 
time in motion, however, was 10h. 9 m., giving a! 
speed of 39.5 miles per hour. This was with a train 
of between 300 and 400 tons weight, including the en- | 
gine (the number of cars hauled varied), with some 
long grades and a slippery rail. The eastward run) 
was made the following day in 11 hours actual run- 
ning time. This train was also the regular express | 
train, and weighed about 875 tons, These runs are 
very remarkable in themselves and would be most | 


creditable to any locomotive, and when it is remem- | 
bered that they were made by an engine of a new | 
type and one quite lately put in service, they reflect | 
great credit upon its designers. 

From time to time various patented as well as un- | 
patented locomotives of peculiar design have been | 
offered for trial, and the number of them that have | 
sunk into oblivion after far less trials than those in 
which the Strong type of locomotive has proved itself | 
worthy of consideration, can best be appreciated by a | 
perusal of the files of the Railroad Gazette wherein | 
they were described as produced. Locomotive de- 
signers are inclined to their peculiar notions regarding | 
new styles of locomvtives, and if all opinions were 
alike there would be but little progress. Therefore, | 


service. 


ical Jocomotive. 
necessary that any choice should be made. 


features of both. 

The Strong type of locomotive represents what is 
the most successful attempt yet made to remove the 
two worst defects of the Ameiican locomotive. These 


But if the railroad and the steamship line were con- 


| trolled in the same interest, the case would be differ- 


ent. Ifa through export rate of 30 cents were profit- 
able, it would make comparatively little difference how 
it was divided—whether 20 cents went to the railroads 
and 10 to the steamships, or 25 cents to the raiJroads 
and 5 to the steamships. Whatever was lost at one 
end would be gained atthe other. In the case as- 
sumed the latter alternative would be adopted. The 
25 cent rate would leave the railroad sufficient free- 


Within the limits of her operation, the com-,| provisions of the Inter-state Commerce act; the 5 
and for} pound will undoubtedly prove to be a very econom- | cent ocean rate would pot tie the bands of the steam- 
Between these locomotives it is not ship agents, because charges on foreign commerce are 
Each | 
| may have advantages not enjoyed by the other, and | 
| a locomotive might be built embodying the good | 


reguiated by no laws save those of political economy. 
If they could find anybody else who would pay them 
10 cents for the same service for which they charged 


| the railroads 5 cents, they would be at liberty to exact 


defects are insufficient grate area and fire-box heat- | 
ing surface, and an inferior steam regulation in the! 


cylinders. The compound locomotive is rot intended 
to remove these difficulties. but to increase the 
economy of operation by increasing the expansion 


of the steam. There is, then, nc point of conflict in| 


purpose or design in these engines. The compound 
principle, if found to be desirable for American serv- 
ice, can be as readily adapted to locomotives like 
the ‘*‘ Darwin,” in addition to its other advantageous 


features, as to any other locomotive. The 
improvements embodied in the compound lo- 
comotive do not obviate the necessity for, 


or conflict with, the improvements represented by 


|half allowed a 


}own coal at $3.25, or even lower, 


the ‘* Darwin,” even when all are incorporated in the | 


same design. All await the trials of the compound 
locomotive with great interest; meanwhile the Strong 


type isin actual service, showing iv a practical way | 


to the general observer its points of advantage. which 
are perceivable in daily use, and the recent favorable 


| reports of the operation of this new lecomotive lead 
| one to believe the design to be worthy of a fair and 


impartial trial in the severest American railroad 
operation. In economy, it has, in the rough and 


every-day trials, shown itself to be worthy of atten- | 
tion and investigation, and while such trials are not) 


| safe to accept as conclusive evidence, yet they indi- 


cate a possibility that in a series of scientific and ac-| 


curate tests this new type of locomotive will show a 


| gratifying increase in economy both in steam and fuel 


over the average American express engine. 

It must be conceded that such economy is to be ex- 
pected from a locomotive which has immense grate 
area and heating surfaces, the very essentials of 
economical fuel 


approach the ideal. Locomotive designers may hope 
motive which will enable them to determine more 
satisfactorily than ever before the effect of large heat- 
ing surfaces, large grate, and a near approach to the- 
oretical steam regulation, upon the economical oper- 
ation of locomotive engines. 








Export Rates. 


There is one feature in the export rate question 
which bas been generally overlooked, but which may 
prove of great importance if the Commission should | 
attempt to take radical action in this matter. Some) 
of the railroad companies have had a more or less | 


consumption, and which also has) 
separate exhaust and steam valves which can be so) 
| constructed as to enable the regulation of steam to) 


| to obtain information soon from the trials of this loco- | 


|a chance for serious mistakes of judgment. 


it. 

The same kind of result was seen in practice two 
years agounder somewhat different circumstances, 
When the short-haul clause was first put into opera- 
tion, the charges for coal shipments from Pennsyl- 
vania mines to New York were considerably raised. 
This increase bore hardest on the independent mine- 
owner. If it cost him two doilars a ton to produce 
coal of a given grade, and the railroad charged him a 
dollar and a half, he could not lay down his product 
in New York for less than $3.50. But the railroad was 
not thus hampered. If thischarge of a dollar and a 
margin of fifty cents above direct 
operating expenses, the railroad could easily deliver its 
For though the 
short-baul clause prevented it from lowering through 
unless it 


rates was prepared to do the same 
with local rates, it did not prevent it from 
selling different parts of its product at different 


prices. If a company mined coal at a cost of $2 and 
sold it for $1.75, it lost 25 cents on this part of the 
transaction; but if the same company received $1.50 
for carriage when the direct cost was $1, the result of 
the two transactions together was a gain instead of a 
loss. It was. in fact, wholly immaterial to the road 
whether it sold its coal at cost and charged a rate of 
$1.25, or whether it sold at 25 cents loss and then 
charged arate of $1.50. The difference affected the 
independent mine owners. In the former case they 
stood on an equality with the railroad; in the latter 
case they did not. 

In precisely the same manner a combined railroad 
and steamship company could compete for foreign 
trade on terms which it would be impossible for the 
two companies, acting independently, to meet. The 
more strictly the division of inland and ocean rates 
was enforced the more severely would this inequali- 
ty be felt. This would have the indwrect resuit of 
compelling railroad companies to consolidate with 
connecting steamship lines if they wished to keep 
their share of the foreign trade. We do not believe 
that this result would be desirable. Past experiments 
in this direction, though cautiously and honestly 
managed, have not been altogether fortunate. It is 
best to lessen rather than increase the inducements 
for railroad companies to engage in outside business, 
If the directors are honest men such business furnishes 
lf they 
are dishonest, it opens the door for all sorts of private 


| speculations. Especially is this true of a business like 


the ocean carrying trade, where the plant involved is 
of enormous cost and the fluctuations in its value 
even more sudden and unpredictable than those of 
railroad property itself. 

If there were an important object to be gained it 


it must be expected, when a radically new design of | direct interest in connecting steamship lines running | might perhaps be worth while for the Commission to 


any portion of railroad equipment is presented, be it 


to foreign ports. 


This has been, perhaps, most con-' pursue its course without regard to these risks, But 


locometive or anything else, that there will be a wide ; *picuously the case with the Pennsylvania in times! we cannot see that the object is sufficient. The worst 
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evil connected with the practice of making expors| 
rates independent of inland rates is the danger that 
this difference will lead to other more arbitrary differ- 
ences of treatment. The direct effect of the practice 
on the industries of the country we believe to be gen- 
erally good. If we are to dispose of our surplus wheat 
in the world’s markets we must do it on the world’s 
terms. Prohibit the railroads carrying it cheap enough 
to meet those terms, and they cannot carry it at all. 
This will doubtless be a great pleasure to the Grand 
Trunk people and to the lake and canal boat owners. 
We cannot see who else is to gain by it. The idea that 
the result will be a reduction in domestic wheat rates 
is not tenable. : 

To reduce inland rates to the proportion of the ex- 
port rates would be almost as bad as limiting local 
rates by the pro rata proportion of the through rate. 
The result would be either a partial abandonment of | 
the export business, with ies:ened volume of traffic | 
for the roads and increased difficulty for the pro- | 
ducers in disposing of their surplus product; or a con- | 
solidation of rail and ocean transportation lines, with | 
its many possible abuses, of which those that we have | 
outlined form but a small part. 

We trust that the Inter-state Commerce Commis- | 
sion will proceed with the utmost caution in this | 
matter. | 








The Time (Convention. 





The work accomplished at the Time Convention | 
will mark the meeting as one of the mest important | 
ever held by that body, As expected, the report of the | 
Committee on Car Mileage and Per Diem Rates was the | 
chief subject discussed. From the report of this Com- 
mittee, which will be found nearly in full on another 
page, it will be observed that the recommendation is 
for the adoption of the mixed plan at 4 cent per mile, 
and 10 cents per day, the per diem part of the rate 
having been reduced from 15 cents to 10 cents, as com- 
pared with the previous recommendation of the | 
Committee. This action was probably influenced 
by the recommendation of the Per Diem Com- 
mittee of the Car Accountants’ Association, which 
called attention to the fact that statistics collected | 
from a large number of roads showed that a per diem 
charge of 15 cents would so largely increase the cost 
of car hire to many roads as to make the system 
burdensome, while the 10 cent rate with a very little 
increase of car movement would keep the balances 
about where they are now. 
mendation that the 4 cent per mile and 10 cents per | 
day rate be put in effect on Jan. 1, 1890, by all! 
roads members of the General Time Convention, to 
continue at least one year was, after full discussion, 


The Committee’s recom- | 


adopted by the Convention. It is true that the| 
aduption of this recommendation does _ not| 
obligate all roads members of the Time Con-| 
vention to put the system into operation on| 
the date named, but an examination of the | 


replies of the roads as to their position with reference 
to the per diem question, shows that 86 roads, which 
own about one half of all the freight cars in the United 
States, are ready to act on the approved plan. There 
appears to be but 40 roads, out of 177, on record as 
opposed to the Committee’s recommendation, and 
these only own 145,167 cars out of a total of 792,025, 
while they operate 24,387 miles of road out of a total 
of 118,850. 

The situation, therefore, seems to indicate that there 
will be at least 100 roads, owning more than one-half 
of all the freight cars in the country, who will start | 
out on Jan. 1, 1890, to give the recommended plan a 
fair trial, It is altogether likely that many roads not 
members of the Time Convention may also co-operate | 
in the movement. That the results will be most grati- | 
fying to the large car owners and to those roads whose | 
yard facilities are now cramped, is virtually proved 
beforehand by the very great improvement shown in | 
the handling of cars at Chicago and Omaha since the | 
inauguration of the car service bureaus at those points. | 

The Committee’s stand on the demurrage question 
is firm, and is, of course, amply justified. Their rec- 
ommendation was adopted by the Convention, to 
take effect Nov. 1, 1888, the date being postponed ove 
month from that recommended, in order to give the 
Committee time to prepare a form of organization, | 
blanks, etc., and bring them before the October meet. 
ing. While demurrage is essential to a per diem sys- 
tem, it is to be remembered that it is not an equitable 
substitute for it. Thedemurrage bureaus will belong 
essentially to the traftic department, while the per diem 


interchange system will belong to the transportation | 
department, affecting the movement of both loaded 
and empty cars at non-competitive as well as compet- 
itive points. From the various discussions of the ques- 


‘ 


| services. 


|state had been retarded. 
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tion and statistics collected during the past two years, 
one gets the impression that much of the unsatisfactory 
service is due to lack of effort on the part of many 
roads; marked inequality of serviee isseen on different 
The 
per diem charge is needed therefore to spur up all 
roads to their best efforts, and to induce them to put 
forth these efforts uniformly at all points. 
nently 


roads, whose local conditions are very similar, 


It is emi- 
sensible, however to introduce demurrage 
before trying a per diem system, for obvious reasons 

The election of Col. Haines to the presidency of 
the Convention for the third time is only a just recog- 
nition of his ability in that position, 


The Western Shipper’s View of the Railroad 
Question. 





It is rare that an article written from the standpoint 
of the Western shipper shows an appreciation of the 


other interests involved in the railroid question. An 
editorial in the Pueblo Despatch some weeks ago 


forms an exception to this rule. Its presentation of 
one view of the case is so clear that it is worth quoting 
and criticising : 

‘* Viewed from a New York or Boston standpoint, the 
question is this: Have the legislatures of lowa and Colorado a 
right to regulate the management of valuable property owned 
by New York and Massachusetts citizens? Viewed from a 
Des Moines or Denver standpoint, it is: Have persons living 
in the East a right to manage the railroads of Lowa and Colo- 


| rado oppressively to the people of the states, and wholly mm 


the interest of the distant seaboard? 

‘** If natural competition has made rates too low, this is 
because there are tco many roads for the business—and who 
is to blame for this but the builders and owners of them? It 
is argued that the  apitalists of the Eastern states have put 
their money in Western roads, and they areentitled to a fair 
return on the investment, Asa general statement, this can- 
not be denied; but if eastern capitalists have built two roads 
where there is sufficient business, at present, for only one, is 
it right that the people living along the lines should be taxed 
in charges enough to pay dividends on hoth ?” 

We are glad to present this to our readers, because 
it will show railroad men, and especially those in the 
East, how matters look to fair-minded people at the 
other end of the line. We are also glad to use it asa 
text for criticism. 

The question here asked is simply part of a more 
general question old as property itself, 


as law 


| Whether the management of capital should be regu- 


lated by those who own it, or by those who enjoy its 
Experiments have been made in both direc- 


| tions, and are still being made; but on the whole, the 


system which gives the owner of the capital control 
of the industry has succeeded, and that which gives 
the purchaser control of the industry bas failed. For 
that reason, Jaws which recognize the former class of 
rights have survived while legislation of the other 
sort has not. 

It is easy to see why this has beea so. While there 
may be at times an abundance of capital seeking in- 
vestment in particular lines, this is not the normal 
state of things. There is apt to bea scarcity of capi- 
tal rather an over-abundance. Any system 
which does not give control to the owners makes it 
very scarce indeed. 


than 


As a matter of course people are 
not so economical with other men’s capital as they 
would be with their own, They allow it to be wasted 
by fraud, or to be used in works which are not neces- 
sary. If we follow out the bistory of such attempts, 
from the smallest co-operative store up to the largest 
municipality in the country, we shall find sufficient 


| instances of this truth. If you give a man who has no 


capital the chance to vote on the conditions by which 


| he may use somebody else's capital there will be inad- 
| equate return of that which is invested and inade- 


quate supply of such additional capital as is needed in 
the future. 

The same fact has shown itself in railroad history. 
In the Granger legislation of fifteen years ago the 
railroads were not allowed to make a scale of charges 
such as was demanded by the conditions of the time. 


|The state authorities made palpable mistakes—more 
|from defective understanding of railroad economy 


than from any desire to treat the owners of the roads 
unfairly. The result was that capital would not come 
in for further investment. Where the legislation was 
worst, the failure of the supply of new capital was 
such as to cause general disaster. There was nothing 
to do but to repeal the laws. Great fluctuations had 
been prcduced which harmed many legitimate in- 
terests and benefited none. The development of the 
The chief gain had been a 


| little experience, which unfortunately seems to have 


lasted only about ten yeers, It is, however, worth 
noticing that Wisconsin, which in the former move- 
ment was worse off than almost any other state, now 
has a board of commissioners whose action and intel- 





ligence contrast most favorably with that of many of 
their neighbors. 

The system which gives investors control of their 
property may be abused. But the danger to the com- 
munity from this abuse, serious as it may be, is not 
for a moment to be compared with that which 
arises if the Legislature attempts to take all 
control out of the investors’ hands. I+ is not ‘right 
that people living along the lines should be taxed in 
charges enough to pay dividends on both,” and they 
are not likely to be, Any power which the Interstate 
Commerce Railway Association may have to secure 
increased rates is extremely limited. But{there is a 
most severe danger that when the Legislature takes 
things into its own hands rates will be fixed too low 
to pay any interest at all. This result, instead of 
being slight and temporary, is almost sure to be car- 
ried to an extreme, and the danger to the community 
from this extreme is far greater than from the other, 

If it were true, as implied by the Pueblo Despateh, 
that the chance for dangers from both parties were 
equal, much could be said for the view of the subject 
there taken, but the dangers are not equal. The 
chance of mismanagement of the property by the 
shippers’ representatives is, on the whole, far greater 
than the chance for mismanagement by the capitalists’ 
representatives. The latter, even if attempted, soon 
causes a reaction against itself by bringing in com- 
peting lines, and thus stimulates the growth of the 
country at one point even if it may have retarded it 
at another. On the other hand, the uncontrolled 
power of the legislature to reduce rates is subject to 
no such check. There is nothing to stop it until it 
reaches a point where it prevents the investment of 
capital. Then the community finds its mistake and 
repeals the legislation, but the harm done has been 
irreparable, vastly greater than could be done by any 
duplication of unnecessary lines or by all combined 
attempts to evade the pooling clause of the Inter-state 
Commerce act. In theimterest of the shippers quite 
as much as of the investors it is important that the 
control of the capital should be kept out of the hands 
of those who feel no direct responsibility for making 
it secure, 


—— 


A novel scheme, and one which will be of interest to super- 
intendents and general managers who have not already in- 
vestigated it has lately been brought forward. 4t consists in 
a plan for insuring railroad companies’ against losses ov roll. 
ing steck in wrecks, The gentlemen who have perfected this 
scheme, and who are fire insuratice experts, are confident 
that they have an idea which will prove profitable to 
the railroads as well as to themselves, and one which will 
meet the approval of railroad officers. They propose to pay 
only for direct losses resulting by accidents, and on rolling 
stock only. Their policies do not insure against fire losrer 
and do not cover the contents of cars. Damage to bridges or 
right of way is not included, and incidental losses like deten- 
tion of trains or loss of 
nite for consideration. 


traffic are of course too indefi- 
Locomotive boiler explosions and 
breakage of machinery of engines which are unconnected with 
a derailment or a collision or other external accidents are 
also excepted. The company limits its liability to $25,000 
on any one accident, and from every loss $100 is deducted 
in making payment. This eliminates all small breakages 
such as broken draw-gear, etc., where the collection of proofs 
would be more costly than the case would werrant. 

The principle of spreading payments for emergency losstés 
over the whole year is now very widely recognized, the in- 
surance of all property from loss by fire having become very 
much more common with railroad companies during the last 
ten years than it was before. The fact that the property of 
railroad companies is so widely scattered places them in a 
peculiarly advantageous position to.do their own insuring, 
but the added sense of security and satisfaction sfforded to 
officers by arranging for their outgoes in this line in regular 
periodical payments apparently is of sufficient value to make 
it worth while to pay the insurance company a considera- 
tion. At first thought, it might seem that a superintendent 
who felt that a big wreck would not make a great increase 
in his expense account would be tempted to relax his 
ance, 


vigil- 
But it is to be remembered that the danger to human 
life and limb is not involved in this insurance question, so 
The bills for 
loss and damage to freight are also unatfected by the new 
scheme. There can be no doubt that fire insurance has dim- 
inished rather than increased the frequency of fires by the 
inspections and regulations enforced or recommended by the 
insurance companies, and this prisciple would undoubtedly 
finally prevail in this new form of insurance. That is, the 
investigations of the insurance company into the administra- 
tion, organization and equipment of the railroads would 
constitute another force tending to raise the standard of 
safety. Moreover, the reputation of the operating officers, 
which is their most valuable capital, and the chief end of 
their ambition, would not be guarded by any form of in- 
surance. Much more might be said on both sides of this 
question, but on the whole, we should say that the objection 
that under this system the care to avoid accidents would be 
diminished is purely fanciful. 

The organizers of this enterprise have already made con- 
tracts with a few eastern railroads, and we understand have 


that all humane considerations are unchanged. 
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negotiations pending with several others, They will submit 
a form of policy to apy railroad company whick will send to 
them its latest annual report. The fact that some roads are 
better equipped with safety appliances than others and tbat 
therefore rates for different degrees of bazard would sooner 
or later become a necessity to an insurance company is an 
important consideration in this scheme, but it 1s one which 
can be discussed more intelligently after the scheme has been 
more widely tried. 





In view of the more ententel use to which radial trucks 
are being put, particularly in passenger service, we wish to 
call attention to a minor improvement de:igned to facilitat~ 
the repairs of the leading pins of such trucks. The pin which 
connects the end of the radius bar with the cross-ties on the 
frames is a detail which is continually a source of tiouble, and 
when it becomes loose the truck and radius bars rattle and 
rapidly wear the pin. A failure of this pin will produce an 
accident of the worst kind, and probably the derailment of 
the locomotive. In order to render this detail as durable as 
good precaution would require, the mechanical department 
of the Pennsylvania has for some time been using a bardened 
bushing in the end of the radius bar, through which the 
bardened fulcrum pin passes. The use of the bushing re- 
diices considerably the time needed for repairs. 

In connection with this it is well to note one of the difficu’- 
ties wi\h radial axle boxes as recently stated by an Englisb 
railroad journal It is claimed that the axle boxes give 
trouble by sticking; 7. ¢., when they have been running for 
some time in one position it takes considerable effort to dis- 
place them, laterally, as is necessary when entering a curve. 
This causes the engine to have a side-blow or ** yank” on 
such parts of the line, and gives the impression that there is 
something wrong with tle track, There are many advan- 
tages incident to the use of the radial axle box in the place 
of the radius barin two wheel trucks, but the points of supe- 


riority, from the standpoint of actual use, are not all in its 
favor. 





During this year the Massac busetts Tnstitute of Technology 
will erect a large four-story building for a mechanical labo- 
ratory, drawinz-ro>ms and civil enziaeering department. It 
will be the largest structure of the kind in this country, and 


will furaish the already crowded institution with 
room for the large class of young men now in the 
fre.tbmen class. This technical school is unable to 


meet the present demands upon it, and further extensions 
will scon have to be made to keep pace with the rapidly 
growing list of of applications for admitance. Such institu- 
tions as this are of inestimable value to the nation, and the 
demand for graduates from the institute, particularly 
from the mechanical department, far exceeds the supply, and 
all graduates from this department last year are now em- 
ployed in the field for which they were prepared. It is an 
important and suggestive fact that every graduate of this 
institution costs the treasury of the corporation considerably 
more than his tuition and other fees amcunt to. 








The trunk line ooudinate met at Commissioner Fink’s 
oflice, on Wednesday of this week, and discussed live stock 
and dressed beef rates. No positive action was taken, but a 
resolution was passed recommending to Chicago roads an in- 
crease of east-bound live stock rates from 221 to 26 cents, 
and that the mileage paid on private owners’ refrigerator 
cars should in no case be over ®; cent per mile. The resolu- 
tion also recommended the increase of the rate on dressed 
beef, but nothing definite can be stated, as the whole has to 
come before the Chicago roads for final action. It appears 
that the Baltimore & Obio bas made contracts with ship- 


pers for the transportation of dressed beef which extend over 
five years. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Duluth Daily News issues an illustrated annual edition 
containing, with some Zenith City literature, a great deal of 
information, The reason for Duluth’s existence is that it is 
a point of transfer between lake navigation and the rail- 
roads. The best boats can now make the trip from Duluth to 
Buffalo in 3!4 days carrying 90,000 bushels of wheat. The 
actual cost of running one of these boats, including 
everything, is placed by the News at $120 per day. 
“This means that wheat can be carried from Du- 
luth to Buffalo, if necessary, for one-half cent 
per bushel and leave a trifling margin of profit.” This 
estimate, it will be noticed, does not return the boat, 
nor does it allow for insurance and depreciation. The up 
freights, on the other hand, when they are obtained, prob- 
ably would ullow a profit at 2 cents. The elevator system 
of the city, with a capacity for 20,800,000 bushels, seems to 
be well devised to expedite the dispatch of vessels in the 


port, as it is stated that a vessel carrying 75,000 
bushels of grain has been loaded in an hour and 
a half, and the propeller ‘ Onoko,” carrying 90,000 


bushels, has left the harbor, with cargo trimmed and hatches 
closed, within five hours from the time she drew alongside 
the elevator, while 2,300 tons have been unloaded from the 
“David Dows” in 15 hours. The shipments of grain 
for 1887 were 19,721,463 bushels, as compared with 1,453,- 
674 in 1880. On account of the frost, shipments in 1888 
were less than in the previous year, reaching only 13,642, 

116 bushels, of which 545,111 bushels were of corn, oats 
and barley, principally corn. The coal received in 1888 was 
1,535,000 tous, as compared with 31,000 tons in 1878. Tie 
arrivals and clearances for 1888 were 2,200 vessels, with a 
tonnage of 1,943,236 tons, their average register being 887 
tons. It will surprise some to be told that ‘70 trains per 
day are required to carry passengers to and fro between the 


outlying sections of the city, the adjacent towns and the 
city’s business centre.” 


TRADE CATALOGUES. most approved type, will be run by a pair (double) of con- 
densing, Fishkill, Corliss engines of 700 nominal horse-power, 
The machine, Lolt making, bolt cutting and blacksmith 
shops will be entiiely independent of those engines, being run 
by a single engine of the same manufactwie of 100 nominal 
horse-power. 

The ground not taken up by the buildings will be leid in 
track, and whin ccmpleted the yards will buve 10 miles of 
rails. The whole plant will be well drained by a thorough 
sewerage system with i} miles of sewer pipe. Water for 
steam and other purposes is supplied from the Tennessee 
River and also from an artesian wel) 176 ft.deep. The tank 
has a capacity of 125,000 gallons. 

The boiler bouse, with a battery of eight boilers, is a brick 
structure, 50 ft. 40 ft., with two story bin for coal and 
shavings. The wood mill will be piped throughout and the 


agi * i shavings carried direct to the boilers or to the bios, as may 
arranged that it is all easily got at for changes or repairs, | be desired, The stack (brick) ix 128 ft. bigb 
and any one bar may be taken out without disturbing any Probably no other car shors in the United States have a 
ye — j t ith electric locki — better laid out plant or machinery so complete in all details, 
d er ag ot Reap a a. os ~~ ‘a 7" “ — Every improvement known in car bui'ding is to be found 
“ae a wei lie te ge ri ners re pion weed there, and any defect or inconvenience tl et past experience 
ea Sennen eae eae ee Me" wand bas brought to light has been remedied in building the new 
are shown, us well as numerous movements for special pur- shops 
pon, Ths Witte handbook ys aang realizing ee of the The following is a list of machinery, furnished by Mr. 
extent to which the art of signaling and interlccking has G 


“ ithi few - seorge Place, for these works: 
rown within a fe ears, : 
8 y | One pair 700 H. P. horizontal, condensing, Corliss engines, 


| fly wheel pulley 18 ft. diameter, 78 in. face, turned for two 
belts, and carries two 26-in. belts; alsoone 125 H. P. Corliss 
engine; eight tubular boilers about 100 H. P. each; about 
2,500 ft. of steel shafting, 360 hangers, 215 couplings, about 
375 wood pulleys, made in two parts (Edison Machine Co.) 

In the wood-working mill about 75 of J. A. Fay & Co.’s 
latest and most improved car building machines ; 





Pocket Reference Book of Interlocking and Signaling De 
vices. The Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 


This little pocket book is preliminary to a more compre- 
hensive edition that will be issued shortly. It is a conven- 
iently classified catalogue from which customers may order 
any one of the many parts, small and large, which enter into 
signaling apparatus; but farther itis a very good general 
bandbook of the art. In it are described the various inter- 
locking machines made by the company and also typical 
schemes of interlocking, and from it any one can get a very 
good and accurate general knowledge of principles and 
methods. The machines described in detail are the Saxby 
& Farmer, the Stevens, the Hambay aid various novel ap- 
paratus for special places. The Hambay isa new machine 
which appears to us to have great merit. The locking is so 





Car Heating.—The McElroy Car Heating Company, of 
Albany, N. Y., publ'shes what is called a preliminary cata- 
logue, explaining briefly the McEiroy system of heating by 
steam-beated water and also the system of heating by steam 
direct. Letters are published from various railroad officers 
giving opinions of the results of the use of this system the 
last winter. It will be remembered that the peculiarity of 


in 


. : : : machine shop abcut 40 of Bement, Miles & Co.'s latest 
the McElroy system is the introduction of steam to heat the and most improved iron machines and five or 
water in the Baker or other system, by means of an ingenious six smaller drills and some small lathes; in smith shop 


“commingler.” The circulation of hot water by this method 
is quickly established, without noise, and the change from 
the use of steam from the locomotive to the Baker beater 
may be made with perfect convenience and no delay. The 
past winter has been a trying one for al! the heating systems making machines, such as bolt headers, bolt cutters, beth 
vanes way not anticipated, that ie * has tried severely their double and single, and nut-tapping machines (National 
capabilities for regulation, and in this particular the McElroy | Machine Co., Tiffin, O.); in t'e tool room, Universal and 
system appears to have been very satisfactory. The | plain milling machines, small lathes, drills, etc.; complete 
raatiaiotea ee ee in this catalogue a — system of - live | plant for drying luinber, of the Standard Progressive system: 
steam” heating, with which the heat in the cars will be | also 25,000 to 30,000 feet of best oak-tanned leather belting. 
automatically regulated. This will be offered to the railroads ' The total cost of this material was about €250,000. 

for the coming season. The future of the town of New Decatur is promising. It 
is situated on two of the Scutkern trunk lines (the Louisville 
& Nashville and the Mempbis & Charleston), and besides the 
car shops may be mentioned the following: Leuisville & 
Nashville Railroad shops; Decatur Car Whecl Works, 100 
wheels per day; American Oak Extract Works, horseshoe 
nail works, cotton compress, charcoal and coke ovens and 
the Ivens machine sbop, together with a foundry which it is 
expected will shortly be started. 


seven or eight Bradley cushioned hammers, large punct - 
ing and shearing machines, Sturtevant blowers, complete 
plant of underground pipe, four bull-lozers or bending 
machins; from 30 to 40 latest and most improved bol!- 





Illustrated Catalogue of the Chattanooga Machinery Co., 
Founders, Engineers ard Machinists, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
This is mostly a catalogue of saw mill material, but con- 
tains a number of machines useful in car and other shops, 
such as scroll and swing cut-off saws, rip sawing and re- 
sawing machines, etc. The very simple and efficient Nisbet 
steam pump is shown, and described in considerable de- 
tail. There are also price lists of hangers, pulleys, shafting, 
etc., and several pages of ‘‘ usefui information” concerning | 
steam engines and boilers. The company are not only deal- | 
ers in machinery, but designers and makers. 








The Eiffel Tower. 


The Eiffel Tower has been completed to its full height, but 
the lifts, electric lighting machinery and various other de- 
List of Patents Controlled by the Westinghouse Electric | tails are not yet finished. The height, exclusive of the flag 
Co.—This is a circular to agents, designed to supply them | |staff, is 300 metres—984 ft. Tne structure is built of 
with ammunition for discussion and explanation of the posi- | wrought iron, not steel, as might oo been supposed. The 
tion of the Westinghouse Electric Co. It explains very | ‘otal weight of the iron is 6,500 tons, 450 tons being 
briefly the relations of this company to two or three others, | | rivets, of which 2,500,000 were used. Of these 800,900 
but the really remarkable part of the document is the si were put in on the tower, the rest in the shops. All the 
ical index of patents owned or controlled by the Westing- field riveting was done by band, and no drilling. punching 
house Co. Without actually counting them all we estimate | °° other artifices to make a fit were allowed on the work. 
these patents to number at least 650. | All parts were required to fit accurately when delivered 
| from the shops. All dimensions were indeperdently cal- 

| culated by several computers, and there are in the struc- 

Steel Roofing.—The illustrated catalogue of the Canton | ture some 12,000 pieces, each made to drawings. The four 
Steel Roofing Co., Canton, O., describes the Smith patent | feet on which the tower stands have an extreme spread of 
roofing, and gives some information as to its cost and advan- 340 ft. on each side of a square, and under these feet are 
tages. The same company makes corrugated iron for roofing | placed hydraulic presses by which slight adjustments of the 
and siding, aud special shapes of various kinds for ceilings, | relative positions of the parts composing these four feet 
cornices, etc. | could be made as the work was riveted up. Presumably no 
| such adjustments were practicable or necessary after the 
The New Decatur ste of the ne United States Rolling | legs joined, as they did at a height of some 150 ft. The un- 
Stock Company. fers ground isa bed of stiff clay, about 50 ft. thick, 


The United States Rolling Stock Co. will begin work about | porting am chalk, and oer Ge by aay . m oe 4 “ rg ond 
May 1 in its shops at New Decatur, Ala., with a force of 600 | gravel. The foundations are carried down to this gravel. These 
| foundativuns consist of 6 ft. 6 in. of cement concrete, on which 
men. The capacity of the chaps at the start will be 15 cars) | are placed blocks of concrete 13 ft. by 26 ft. in plan and 23 
per day. This new and important establishment is uncom-/ 2+ nigh, with the top faces inclined inward, On those con- 
monly well arranged and equipped, and « brief description |erete blocks are two courses of cut stone 40 in, thick 
= Rae come genni any «one aergurd . | and on those rest the cast iron shoes from which the legs of 
oe ae fe tether tere ela, heme | Se tome spring, “Anchor tltsare carried 16 fo the 
frontage on the Tennessee River. The plant will be devoted to | eae au ae tye ‘ san i 0 these partion 
building freight cars of all kinds, caboose and vetvigerevers| te Ee 
included. The buildings now completed are as follows: 
Wocd-working mill, 500 ft. x 105 ft.; erecting shop, 500 ft. | 
x 105 ft.; truck shop. 100 ft. = 80 ft.; forging and castings | 
shop, 100 ft. x 80 ft.; blacksmith shop, 8CO ft. x 90 ft.;| 
machine shop, 200 ft. x 90ft.; bolt-making shop, 80 ft. 
60 ft.: bolt-cutting shop, 80 ft. x 60 ft.; four-reomed lum- 
ber-dryer, the holding capacity being 200,CCO ft., and the 
drying capacity per day about 50,000 ft.; store-house (two 
storie-), and office bullding. 

The following additional buildings will soon be completed: 
Car repair shop, 700 ft. x 60 fi.; foundry, 224 ft. x 112 ft. ; 
paint shop, 500 ft «105 ft.: p'anirg mill, 180 ft. x 100 ft.: 
together with such necessary buildings as oi] house, paint 
house, ete. 

The wood-working mill, containing 90 machines of the 











The West | Point Tunnel. 


In the Journal of the Association of Engineering Sceieties 
for February appeared a paper on the West Point Tunnel, 
by Mr. William H. Searles, the engineer of the work. This* 
we believe, is the only complete account of the building of 
this tunnel ever published, and we reprint extended extracts 
from it. 

The tunnel was located by the writer in March, 1872, 
under the disadvantages of high winds, low temperature 
(six to twelve degrees), and drifting snow. The precipitous 
character of the approaches, the presence of the river at each 
end of the tunnel, and the obstruction to sight and measure- 
ment offered by several large buildings on the line, necessi- 
tated great care and patience on the part of tre corns to 
secure trustworthy results. The instruments were an ordivary 
railroad transit and level,and New York rod, steel tapes 
adjusted for temperature, and flat-faced flags, with a spirit 
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level attached to each. The latter were used for plumbing 
in connection with the measurements, as a plumb line would 
have been useless in such windy weather. 

All horizontal measurements were noted to one hundredth 
of a foot, and the angles were read by estimation to ten sec- 
onds The tunnel tangent was 1: ferenced by a natural ob- 
ject sharply defined on the mountain across the river to the 


southward, and by an iron bolt on the shore across the bay | effect. 


to the northward. During the following summer the field 


work of the tunnel was carefully verified and was found to | so that by the first of February, 1881, the total advance of 
Even on the curve, one end | the north heading had been only 26 ft 


be accurate in every respect, 
of which was 160 ft. higher than the other, the deflections | 
struck the same centres, and the chaining came out on the | 
final point to the identical one-hundredth of afoot. Nor 
did this remarkable result appear to be due to any compen- 
sation of errors of appreciable magnitude. There was a 
— discrepancy in the test levels, such as might be ex | 
ected. 

The south heading was started on Nov. 1, and the north | 
heading on Dec, 6, 1872. Shortly after this the steam drills | 
were discarded and hand drills substituted, working only | 
one shift of ten bours per day. There was, of course, no en- | 
gineering reason for this, the object being to secure con-| 
tinuous operation at the least expense pending the sale of | 
the bonds in Europe. No other portion of tbe road was un- | 
der contract at this time. Thus the work draggea along all | 
winter, until by the Ist of May, 1873, the south heading had | 
86 ft. to show for five months’ work and the north heading | 
only 53 ft. for four months. At this time work was aban- | 
doned by the company and the engineers discharged, but the | 
contractor continued the tunnel excavation at his own ex- | 
pense and without engineering direction until the next Sep- | 
tember, when the panic of the memurable ‘‘ Black Friday” | 
put a stop to alloperations The progress from May 1 to} 
September was 110 ft. at the south end and 126 ft. at the | 
north end; but the bench was taken out also, finishing the | 
tunnel full size to within about 30 ft. of the heading. 

The work was not measured up until August 1, 1880, after | 
an interval of nearly seven years. At this time the cootrac- | 
tors resumed operations, having made a favorable contract 
with the new railroad company after receiving compensation 
for the old work done. The instrumental examination of the | 
tunnel showed that it conformed tolerably well to line and 
grade. The work, so far, was all ius lid granite, quite dry 
at the south end and with but slight dripping at the north 
end. The old monumetts of the Ime at each end were readily 
found, though covered with débris, and the tunnel lines were | 
carried forward from them withveut any further verification. | 

The theoretical section of tunnel as now adopted was 27 
ft. wide between vertical sides, by 20 ft. 6 in. high at 
the crown above subgrade, and the floor was depressed 6 
in. below subgrade along the centre line for dramage 
The theoretical roof was a semi ellipse, with a rise of 9 ft. | 
There was a rising grade of 0.10 per 100 from the north end 
and of 0 20 per 100 from the south end. 

The work was now prosecuted with great vigor. An engine 
and boiler bouse was erected on made ground (for want of 
any better place) near the river at the north end. An aur) 
compressor of 150 horse-power was putin and set in opera- | 
tion by Aug. 1, 1880. he compressed air was conducted 
from the receiver by 4-in. pipes to either end o: the tunnel. 
Ingersoll drills were employed, 
iiluminated by electric lights. Two sbifts of ten hours each 
per Gay were adopted. Tbe headings were continued at the 
roof, and were made as wide as the tunnel limited by the 
arch form of the roof. The enlargement to grade followed 
about 30 ft. behind the heading. A track was laid at each 
end, and the broken rock was bauled away in dump cars by 
mules to the embankments 1n the river. 

During the winter the compressed air passing through the 
long pipe to the south end became so cold as toclog up the 
exhaust of the drills with ice and prevent their working. A | 
beating chamber of iron, supplied with a few coils of pipe, 
and beated by fire at the bottom like an upright boiler, was 
placed in the tunnel and the air made to pass through it on 
its way to the drills. This pot only put an end to the ice on 
the drills, but also perceptibly increased the mechanical 
effect in their working ata trifling cost for fuel, 

After Oct. 1 the progress in the south working averaged | 
119 3 ft. per month for ten consecutive months, the maxi- 
mum monthly advance being 142 ft. in February, 1881. 
Could the same rate have been maintained at the north head- 
ing the tunnel would have been completed by August, but 
such was not the case. The material from the south end 
onward was solid granite with a few seams, an’ no water of 
any consequence. The north heading s.owed the rock more 
seamy and sometimes shattered and wet. It was necessary | 
to take down a large extra amount of rock to make the roof 
safe. However, nearly the same progress was made here asat 
the south beading until Oct. 13, 1880, when a wet spot in 
the roof at Station 73, whch had been discharging 
water and mud for several days, but which had been care- 
fully propped with heavy timbers and was supposed to be 
sate, suddenly gave way, leaving a ragged hole some 8 ft. in 
diameter, through which poured down a torrent of saturated 
sand and gravel, which only ceased when the tunnel was 
filled to the roof at this spot, the slope of gravel reaching 
nearly to the entrance, 280 ft. away. Tbe heading was about 
25 ft. in advance of the break in the roof, but fortunately no 
men were there, all having just gone out to dinner, when the 
accideot occurred, 

The flow of material into the tunnel caused the grassy 
surface, 85 ft. above the roof, to cave in. A funnel-shaped 
hole, 50 tt. in diameter and 40 ft deep, developed just north 
of the ordnance yard, undermining a portion of the cut-stone 
wall and ove corner of tbe laboratory. As the hole was 
forming a workman, stepping to the brink, was drawn in 
aud sucked througo the vortex into the tunnel, where his re 
mains were found unmutilated some days later. Even bis 
dinner pail was still in bis band. 

The contractor began at once to excavate the loose ma- 
terial in the tunnel, but no sooner was the vent freed than 
fresh torrents of wet sand rusbed down, filling the tunnel 
more compietely tban before, while the funnel on top 
enlarged to 70 ft. in diameter and 60 ft. indepth. The 
surface material was bard pan to a depth of 20 ft.. and 
prevented the sides trom caving in any further. Beiow this 
there was evidently notbing but sand and water to within a 
few feet of the tunnel roof. To choke the hole in the roof 
Jarge quantities of heavy timber and of tree tops loaded with 
large stones were thrown in from above until the movement of | 
sand was arrested. The sides were then stayed with plank and | 
horizontal braces, At the same time a small timbered drift | 
was worked through the soft material in the tunnel, and | 
after one month’s labor the original rock heading was again | 
reached. The hole continued to discharge a stream of | 
water, and the roof was so weak as to require arching for a 
length of 70 ft. A segmental brick arch ot 6 rings was used, 
resting ou skew-backs cut in the native rock. The weakest 
part of the roof was supported tempurarily by heavy wooden 
“bars” and struts. The bars were jeft in when the arch was 
built, and these caused the arch to leak at the crown by de- | 
taining the water there, although abundant ‘‘scuppers” were 
left for its discharge at the skew-backs. 

The contractor afterward made an attempt to intercept 
this water by drifting into the west side of the tunnel near 
grade, and after going 25 ft., turning twice to the left and 
returning toward the tunnel, the drift being nearly as steep 


and the headings were | 





| sight along the tangent. 


| only it progressed very slowly, and was finally abandored 
| after reaching a length of 70 ft 


| any more sand was to be encountered, The borings were 
| made by driving down gas-pipe, washed out inside by Green’s 


| lay of about two months before the difficult work of enlarge- 


| manner. 


| bars had been built up from the arch to support the lagging 


| formed in the 1ock, 


| the rib consisted of two planks 2 in. thick, secured by bolts 


| any 
| provided to serve two sections of the arch, ant after the | 


| first week of November, 1882, that the closing section of the 


| work in 1880, 


embankments, 





! 

| asa staircase, so as to pass over the arch. But having 
reached a point over the west. skew-back, and although stil! 

}in solid rock, he fearedtocarry on the drift toward the 
crown, and so failed to stop the leak, although a large 

|} amount of water came down the “staircase.” The leak in 

| the arch continues to thisday. The drift was extended 

| south over the skew-back lmuea short distance, but without 


Nearly four months’ time was lost by the accident described, 


since Oct. 1, as 
against 480 ft. in the south heading during the same time. 
But now the roof became firm and excellent progress was 
made for several months, and it was confidently estimated 
that the headings would meet in the following September. 
About June 10, 1881, a drill work.ng horiz ntally in the 
north heading broke through into sand, the rock terminating 


sustain a foundation, the stone wall and government building 
were restored to their original condition, and all traces of 
the catastrophe removed. 





TECHNICAL. 


Locomotive Building. 

The Schenectady Locomotive Works are running with a full 
force and turned out during the month of March 24 locomo- 
tives, as follows: Nineteen 18 x 26 in. eight-wheel, for the 
Union Pacific; three 18 x :24 in. passenger, avd one 17 x 24 
in. six-wheel switching, for the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis: one 9 x 16 in. inspection locomotive 
for the Delaware & Hudson Canali Co. 

Last week the Schooner T. W. Dunn left Philadelphia 
loaded with ten locomotives, built at the Baldwin Locomotive 








with a steep face nearly at right angles to the tunnel. The 
sand was not free from water. This event made an entire 
chauge of operation necessary. The drills and compressed | 
air were withdrawn, and a plant prepared for tunneling in | 
sand. 


The south heading came up to the sand about the first | 


; ., Qe- ¢ : | 
of August. There were then 365 ft. remaining between the | 
headings. The first thing in order was to drive Limbered | 


headings to a meeting point. 

This proved to be very slow work at first. The transition | 
from rock to sand was accompanied with many difficulties | 
and dangers. The pressure in the sand was enormous, and | 
many of the “‘sets” showed distress and had to be doubled. 
Quicksand was encountered at the south heading, and proved | 
so troublesome that the drift had to be carried to one side of 
the centre lme to avoid the ** pocket,” 

On the 19th of October, 1881, the headings met at station | 
71, or 982 ft. from the parth end and 1,682 ft. from the | 
south end of the tunnel. This drift was constructed several 
feet above the theoretical crown, so as to leave room for | 
timbering the tunnel above the arch. Owing to the difficulty | 
of transit work in the crooked drift the lines were 3 in. out 
when they met in the heading, but all discrepancies disap- 
peared when the enlargement gave opportunity for a direct 
The levels met with great accuracy. 
When the sand was encountered it was supposed that side 
walls supported by an invert would be required. In order 
to drain the invert a ditch three teet deep was blasted out of 
the floor of the tunnel, beginning at the north approach and 
reaching hearly to the sand section. Then it turned to the 
west and entered a drift that was made on the west side of 
the tunnel and about 20 ft. distant trom the side of the 
tunnel for drainage. This drift was carried about 150 ft. at 
three ft. below grade, and was in solid rock all the way, 
much to the surprise of every one. It gathered a great deal 
of water, and drained the sand in the tunnel so as to greatly 
facilitate the work of enlargement. When the sand was 
reached at the south end a similar side drain was begun in 
the west wall of the tunnel, but depending on hand drills 


W hen the tirst sand in the tunnel was struck, borings were 
ordered from the surface to determine the question whether 





driven well process. These pipes penetrated to different | 
depths before striking rock, as indicated on the profile, but | 
nove of them came nearer than 40 ft. of the tunnel roof. | 
The presence of the second sand proved how deceptive any 
boripgs are which are not carried down tothe grade of the 
tunnel, 

After the headings met as above described there was a de- 


ment proceeded; meantime the drainage tunnels were prose- 
cuted and materials collected for arching. Four caken logs, 
2 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. Jong, were used for roof bars at 
each end of the work, and smaller logs for side bars. A 
stout brattice retained the face of sand in place in the usual 
As soon as one length of roofiing formed by the 
bars was in place, a length or section of about 12 ft. of 
brick arch was built underit, and after the spaces between 


boards, the roof bars were drawn forward, one by one, by 
means of a strong chain and screw, to form the next section 
of roofing, as in the most approved English practice. The 
spaces left by the roof-bars were then tilled in solid with 
brick and slate chips. This work was carried on to comple- 
tion without any serious break or mishap under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Mr. William White, since decea-ed 
who also superintended the Musconetcong tunnel in 1872-3" 

Contrary to all expectations, the sand through which the 
beading was driven did not extend down to grade. A rock 
floor above grade was found, obviating the necessity for an 
inverted arch. The side wal'sof brick were founded on solid 
rock throughout, and ip some places the skew-backs could be 
The arch had a five centred intrados, 
conforming zearly to the normal semi-eclipse of 9 ft. 
It bad a thickness of 9 rings at the springing lines, diminish 
ing to6 rings at the crown; it was built of hard-burned 
Haverstraw brick laid in mortar of Norton's cerient. The 
ribs for the centring were built up of two thicknesses of 
two-inch ouk plank in lengths or segments of 4 ft., breaking 
joints, with quarter-inch iron plates covermg the joints, 
aud four l-in. bolts passing through each plate. The seg- 
ments were carefully jointed to resist thrust. The chord of 


| 


at the ends. ‘l'be ribs had no radial supp: rts, and where the 
skew-backs would resist the thrust, the chord pieces were 
omitted, giving ar unobstructed tunnel below the rib. The 
ribs were spaced 4 ft. apart, except at the end of a section, 





where the spacing was 2 ft., to support the ends 
ot the bars during the construction of the following 
section. But in the heaviest material a post was set under 


} 
| 
each drawing-bar, near the arch, as a precaution against 

possible deformation. Enough centring was| 
second was completed the centring was taken from the first | 
section and used under the third, and so on, The brickwork | 
was started at the north end of the arch on Nov. 25, 1581, | 
and the first section of 12 ft. was tinished on Dec. 2. The} 
masons then built a section at the south end, while the miners 
prepared anotber section at the north end. and so the two 
gangs worked alternately at either end. It was not till the; 











arch was finisbed. Tue progress during the year is recorded 
on the profile and also in the table appended. 

Some trimming in rock work remained to be done, and 
the track to be laid, and the West Point tunnel was finally 


| completed in December, 1882, just ten years atter its first | 


iuception, and two and a balf vears after the resumption of | 
Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered | 
the work might bave been done with more dispatch, es- 

pecially during th» last year, bad there been any necessily 

for it; but the road-bed was not entirely finisbed elsewhere, | 
and when the tunnel was open the construction traias used 

it tor some time to carry material souttward to unfinished | 
It was not until the toliowing June (1883) 

toat regular traffic began to move through the tuunel. 

Tbe funnel shaped hole ac the surface over the first break 
was meapwhile refilled with earth, which bad to be bauled 
sD Wagons more than a mile from the nearest available bor 
rowing place. After the material bad sufficiently settled to 


| for testing locomotives. 


Works, for the Provincial Railways of Buenos Ayres. These 
locomotives are of 5 ft. 6 in. gauge, and six of them are of 
the Mogul type, with cylinders 18 x 24 for freight services, 
and four of them are of tie American type, with cylinders 
17 x 24 for passenger service. The latter have driving 
wheels 6 ft. in diameter, and the tenders are fitted with 
water scoops. The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del., is filling a large order for passenger equip- 
ment for the same line. 

The Portland Locomotive Works, of Portland, Me., last 
week completed two locomotives for the Maine Central. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works, of Paterson, N. J., have 
delivered a 30-ton 14 x 24 locomotive to the East Louisiana 
road, 

The Savannah, Americus & Montgomery this week re- 
ceived several of its new ten-wheel freight locomotives. 

Two large engines have just been received by the Union 
Pacific from the Schenectady Locomotive Works. 


Car Notes. 
The Southern Car Works are to be extensively improved by 


the addition of a foundry and other departmerts. Mr. H. 
M. Perry will have the management, beginning about 
May 1. 

The Laconia Car Co., of Laconia, N. H,1s busy with 


orders for 10 passengers for the Boston & Maine, 10 box cars 
for the Cheshire road, and 100 freight cars for the Upper 
Coos R. R. 

The Hinson Car Coupler Co. has received au order for 100 
draw-bars from the Youngstown Car Mfg. Co., of Youngs- 
town, O. 

Bridge Notes. 
The Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently 
completed for the Kentucky Union road an iron and steel 
bridge over the Red River, near Clay City, Ky., which hasa 
span of 150 ft. The company is also erecting a bridge, 550 
ft. long, across the north fork of the Kentucky River, near 
Beatty ville, for the same road. 

The Smith Bridge Co., of Toledo, O., has been awarded 
the contract for the iron superstructure for the bridge over 
Biancbard avenue, at Findlay, U., on its bid of $3,790, Fif- 
teen companies bid on the work, 

Proposals are wanted by the city engineer of Cleveland, 
O., until April 25 for the erection of a Howe truss swing 
bridge over the old river bed at Willow street, 

The Western New York & Pennsylvania is to construct a 
new iron bridge at Piymouth avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

The contract for the construction of the superstructure of 
the lift-bridge at Waterford, N. Y., bas been awarded to the 
Hilton Bridge Construction Co., of Albany, N. Y., at $6,600. 
Theo‘her bidders were’ King Iron Bridge Co., Cleveland, 
$7,974: Groton Bridge & Manufacturing Co., of Groton, at 
$7,280. 

The County Committee asks proposals until April 17 for 
the construction of a wrougbt-iron low truss bridge near 
Bordentown, N. J. 

Contracts will be awarded on May 13 for building five iron 
bridges in Lavaca County, Tex. 

The Groton Bridge Co , of Groton, N. Y., has been award- 
ed a contract to build an iron bridge at Laurel, Md. 

A new iron bridge is to be built at Seneca street, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The Louisville Bridge & Iron Co.’s machine shops at Louis- 
ville, Ky., were completely destroyed by fire at miduight, 
April 8, causing a loss of $90,000; insured. The fire is sup- 
posed to be incendiary. 


Manufacturing and Business. 

The new addition to the forge shop of the Billings & 
Spencer Co., of Hartford Conn., will be of brick, 90 ft. long 
by 40 ft. wide, and will contain 15 new hammers, This 
will increase the capacity of the forge shop to 55 bammers. 
The company now makes £0 styles of drop-forged steel 
wrenches, and 12 sizes (8¢ to 4 in) drop-forged steel lathe 
dogs, and it also manufactures the Billings and the Packar 
improved ratchet drills. The entire plant is now lgbted by 
electricity, two dynamos being used, one running 20 arc and 
the other 150 incandescent lights. 

The Cooke Locomotive & Machine Co., of Paterson, N. J., 
is putting in a 200 H. P. Sterling vertical water-tube boiler 
These boilers are specially adapted 
to high pressure and are manufactured by the International 
Boiler Co. Lt., of New York. 

The National Railway Supply Agency has been organized 
at Belleville, Lil., by T. B. Wilson and others, with a capital 
stock of $100,000 to deal in general railroad supplies. 

Byram & Co., of Detroit, are meeting with much success 
in the manufacture and sale of the * Colliau” cupola; one 
day’s mail last week brought orders for five of the ** Colliau” 
cupolas from different parts of the country. 

Hilles & Jones, of Wilmington, Del., have lately built 
several large vertical milling machines for the Maxim Nor- 
denfelt Gun & Ammunition Co., Limited, London, bnug- 
land. 

The Mason Regulator Co., of Boston, bas recently removed 
its office to commodious quarters at 10 Central street. 

The Pictsch system of lighting cars by compressed gas was 
shown at the Time Convention, beld this week at the Hotel 
Brunswick, New York City. Mr. St. John was ia charge of 
the exhibition. 

Iron and Steel. 
The new works of the Roanoke Rolling Mill Co., at Roan- 
oke, Va., are approaching completion. 

Carnegie Bros. & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., bave bought _an 
interest mm the Wallingford Iron mines, in the town of W al- 
lingtord, near Rutland, Vt. The former owners retain & 
a balf interest in tbe works. 

The Duquoin Iron Works Co., of Duquoin, Ill., has been 
chartered for the operation of an iron foundry and machine 
shops, by George F. Blakeslee, and others. 

Bids were opened at the Navy Pepartment Jast week for 
the construction of an armored coast defense vessel of the 
monitor type and ofabout 4,000 tons burden, The bidders 
for constructing the bull and machinery according to the 
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Department’s designs were: William Cramp & Sons, Phila- State and South African Republic. Tbis looks like a move 
delpbia, $1,614,000; N. F. Palmer, Jr.. & Co., (the Quin- | against the extension of the Cape Colony roads, as that 
tard Iron Works) of New Y ork, $1.690,000; the Union [ron | Government, so far, insists on collecting duties on all of the 
Works, of San Francisco, $1,628,950. No award bas yet! Boer imports, In the mean time the railroad from Delagoa 
been made. Bay is not being extended and complaints are made against 
The National Tube Works Co., of McKeesport, Pa., is| both the concessionaires and the authorities of the Transvaal 
erecting 20 additional puddiimg furnaces at its plant, which, | Republic. 
when completed, will give the company over 100 puddling, Farmers Sentenced for Robbing Trains. 
furnaces. ihe new p'ate mill recently completed will be put | A dispatch from Winamac, Ind., April 6, says: Calvin 
a OUCrE EN VEIT Son. : | Harless, August Newman,Charles Kring, Wellington Harmon, 
M. V. Smith, of Pittsburgh, has just completed a contract | Peter Harmon and Charles F,. Hanniger. farmers, were found 
for three of his improved rezenerative gas furnaces and four | guilty yesterday of grand larcepy and each sentenced to 
gas producers for Carnegie, Phipps & Co., at Beaver Falls. serve one year in the penitentiary. Their crime was the 
This makes six regenerative gas furnaces and seven artificial | pijlaging of goods from way freight trainson the New York, 
gas producers in these works. | Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, to the amount of $3,000 or 
The Rail Market. ieee 
} 
Steel Rails.—Rastern mills have made only a few small | #¢ Has Come. , : 
sales, but in the West an order for 10,000 ~= delivered at | An electric brake was tried the other day in Pennsylvania 
Toledo is said to have been divided between the Chicago| Which is —_ to have brought the train toa dead _Stop al- 
mills and the new Pittsburgh mill, 4,000 tons going to tre — instantly. The reporter adds that “the railroad ee 
former and 6,000 to the latter, Tbe Chicago mulls have re- | Predict the instant success and adoption of the new brake.” | 
ceived no large orders recently, but it is thought that within ; 
the next 30 days some large sales will be made. Quotations 
in the East remain unchanged at $27@$27.50; Pittsburgh | 
quotes $28 at mill, and at Chicago the quotations are $30@ | 
$30 50. . ; Y : | In Mississippi the preamble of an act of the legislature 
Old Rails.—A lot of 6,000 tons of old rails are said to be | creatiig a corporation declared the construction of a rail- 
held in the Bast, waiting for a better market: 4,000 tons in| road through a certain part of the state to bea work of 
Pittsburgh and 5,C00 tons in Maryland and New Jersey are) great public importance, and recited that the difficulties of | 
also said to be held under the same conditions. There is little | construction had been such that no private company had | 
demand, Jarge lots temg offered in the East at $22.50, and in | been enabled to establish it. The act then created the cor- | 
Pittsburgh at $23;in Chicago sales have been made at $20.50! poration for the construction of the road, and ** to make 
@$20,80. | certain in advance of such investment, and as an inducement 
Track Fastenings.—At Pittsburgh, splice bars are quoted | therefur, the taxes and burdens which” the state wc uld im- 
at $1.75 and spikes at $2. | pose thereon, granted au exemption from all taxes for a 
= a sl ; | certain term of years. ‘lhe Federal Court holds that the ex- 
Deep- Water Harbor it th 2 Gulf of Mexico. |emption was Goapeniatiie. But the cbarter previdivg that 
In —— with the resolutions adopted by ~. Fort | the compapy ** Shail be exempt f:om taxation for a term of 
Worth and Denver conventions, a commission of United | 99 years from the completion of sai d tr ssissippi 
States engineers bas been appointed to examine the borth- River. but not to ene pone as os _— > ‘aene of 
west coast of the Gulf of Mexico with reference to seiecting | the approval of this act,” the exemption does not begin until | 
a site fora barbor witha channel depth of from 25 to 50) the road is completed to the river. ? 
-# Lig —— gg Ms per = cen ong ag ow M. | Tbe Court ot Appeals of Kentucky rules that under the 
vobert, Col, Jared A. Smith and Major Geo. Ll. Gillespie. | state law, taxing tne railroads of the state specifically at the 
A Schoo) of Firing. | rate ot $20,000 per mile, each railroad is regarded as an 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has started jeutirety, and not subject to fragmentary taxation, hence 
a locomotive firing school for the purpose of educating it. *bey are not impliedly subject to local taxation or by a 
firemen in those methods of firimg which are most economi- | St#tute authorizing a county to levy and collect ad valorem 
cal for the railroad company. In order to facilitate the | t@xes on all property in tue county liable to taxation for 
instruction, the school bas been started ina car which was | St@le revenue purposes. ; 
formerly used asa dynamometer car and in this car the| 19 West Virginia, by an order duly authorized by a popular 
instructor, Mr. Baker, travels from point to point of the | Vote, 4 county subscribes $250,000 in its vonds to the capital 
line and examines the firemen and gives them instruction in | *tock of a railroad company, to be expended on that portion 
the same manner as the air brake instructors, only without | of the road located within the county, and appoints three 
the apparatus. In this class of instruction, the same as for | Citizens of the county a committee to take charge of the 
the automatic brake, there will be a system of marks and | bonds, and deliver the same to the company in such amounts 
those baviny attained the greatest familiarity with the | #8 iv their judgment will be at the time a fair compensation 
theories and nomenclature of scientific tiring will be given | t0 the company for the work then done. The company com- 
the highest marks and the preference in promotion. This | Pletes the road through the county, and during its construc- 
school has been in operation for two weeks and each day | VOD all the bonds except $8,100 are delivered to it; but be 
several classes are brought in to listen to the lectures and | fore the completion of the road the county court makes 
directions relative to the subject. another order, requiring the bonds still undelivered | 
stealer” to be countersigned by the president of the county | 
| court, and his concurrence and approval before the bonds | 
| are delivered. In response to : demand made by the com- | 
| pany upon the committee for the residue of the bonds, the 
report that they are satisfied the company is entitled to the 
A heavy storm of snow and rain prevailed in Western | said bonds, and that they will be delivered upon the signing | 
Pennsylvania aud Virginia on April 5 and 6. On the Chesa-| of their report by the president of the county court, and 
peake & Obio many miles of telegraph line were blown down, | the latter refuses to sign the report because, in bis judgment, 
and on the Richmond & Danville a train was derailed by a | the company bas not done the amount of work in the connty | 
washcut, killing {wo men. to entitle it to the bonds. The Supreme Court of Appeals | 
On May 1 the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy will consoli- | d¢rees that mandamus will not he to compel the president of | 
datt the freight run from Galesburg to Burlington and tbat the county court to countersign and deliver said bonds | 
from Burlington to Ottumwa into one run, having a total | either to the committee or the company.* X 
length of 119 miles. Twenty crews will move from other| 10 lowa tbe defendant agreed to convey certain land to a | 
points to Galesburg. | — in per eg ce of = — ~~ a a| 
A special inspector was recently sent out by the Govern- | £°POt On @ Cerlald locaion: thot there was nonwutualres. | 
ment to ascertain what railroads at Gaaesien’ Gitte were Seana ._ oe peer gd —_— ye no mowers | 
violating the Alien Contract Labor laws. The roads were all sere ye the oat = yee He The Sunt - Ce oa ids th > 
cautioned, but some have paid no attention to the warning. <apet an See eee Le 4 ese + pyaar 
On Friday lk . rate : ; the objection was not valid, as the railroad could be so com- | 
n Friday last Collector Cutler reported to the Attorney- lled. T t recited that “in consid : f the lo- 
General the Michigan Central, the West Shore and the Grand | P&vee- pent nr rand pty eee le gy pte tar + apes eel 
Trunk roads for prosecutior. The Collecter of the Port of oe pot prey monetied 9 psi eagerly ang hl pic 0 
Detroit is said to have entered smiar complaints. The in- am ae : J elgg gga 
fringement of the law is alleged to have Sone in bringing fore ee — date, defendants would convey, dtc. The 
geen Camdaes tian Niagara Falls, Ont., and Clifton ag Supreme Court rules that the stipulation as to time referred 
ans p ‘ , “9 + oe A Ai 
to work in the yards of the roads at bridge. The employ- pon By the running of trains, and not to the building of the | 
ment of conductors who live in Canada to do work ou this ee : ) - ' i 
sie of the river on trains is 19 some respectsa parallel case, | 2%, Nebraska caret appeared that the CB. & Q. wae a 
but that has never been questioned by the a and of the state of Iowa, and operating a railroad from the | 
The freight houses of the Boston & Lowell Division of the | city of Chicago, in Llinois, toa point on the Missouri River | 
Boston & Maine in Boston were destroyed by fire April 9, | in Iowa, opposise the city of Plattsmouth, in that state, and 
only a portion of the walls remaining. The buildings were! the B. & M. R. in Nebraska was a corporation organized | 
filled with merchandise, cluding a large quantity of oil | under and by virtue of the laws of that state, operating al 
= iol, and the frequent explosions served alike to intimidate railroad from the city of Plattsmouth to Kearney. These | 
i+ firemen and cause the rapid spread of the flames. Forty | two corporations consolidated their stock and franchises into | 
freight cars, many of them loaded, were destroyed before | one corporation or joint-stock company, to be known as the | 
they could be removed toa place of safety. The loss will “C., B. & Q. R. Co.” The Supreme Court decides that by 
reach $500,000. The fire was first discovered in a bale of | virtue of such consolidation, and the compliance witb the — 
cotton. laws, the corporation created thereby was not a foreign cor- | 
Production of Lead in the United States. 
Mr. C. Kirchhoff, Jr., issues the following figures of the 


poration. > 
Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 
production of lead in the Umted States: 
As compared with a series of years, the preduction in 


In Iowa the Supreme Court rules that in an action for 
1888 was as follows, in short tons of 2,C00 Ibs. : 
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Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 
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damages for fire set by a locomotive, the fact that defend- | 
ant’s inspector has testified that. so far as he knew, the 


Cf 


: , 187 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. | screen used on the engine alleged to have emitted the sparks | 
Desilverized lead Se 61,29 107,437 114,829 135,552 151,465 | was the same as was used on all the engines on the road, does 
Non-argentiferous lead.. 26,770 21,975 20,800 25,148 29,090 | not entitle the plaintiff to show in rebuttal tbat fires fre- 


eT ae 91.060 129.412 135.629 160.700 180,583 | @uePtly sprung up after the passage of other engines. © 

r otal EAS ee eee pres 120,412 135,620 160,700 180,555 | “Tn Wisconsin, in an action to recover the value of a sranof 
he total given under ‘‘ desilverized lead ” is the aggregate | purses killed upon a railroad track, on the ground that the 

of the returns of every de-ilverizing works in the country. | raijroad company had neglected to fence its line of road at 
His office is indebted to the Bureau of Statistics for the fol-! the point where the horses got upon the track, defendant 
lowing figures relating to the amounts of lead returned by | ¢ tended tbat the place of the accident was a ‘part of its 
comecuers of customs as contained in silver-lead ore imported | « depot grounds,” and as such not bound to be fenced, under 
rom Mexico during the calendar year 1888: the statute. The evidence showed that there bad been at one 





C eChitalt ‘Tewan Pounds lead. | Value. time a station-house near the point in question, but for 
Nao Christi, T exas...... pitts nase: pe++ 5,629,780 $49,170.10 | several years the company nad kept no agent there, the 
jen — Texas and New Mexico.. ty yore station building had been ciosed up, and had gone to decay; 
i a a a a an. | that there were no grounds for a depot outside of the usual 

Ws ds ic thin saat mee nena 57,272,371 $966,552.10 | Tight of way; ani that the company had put in cattle-guards 


350 ft. south of the station building, and 721 ft. north of 
it, and heyond these points the road was fenced. The 
Supreme Court holds, that the Court properly refused to hold, 
as a question of law, thatthe ‘depot grounds” extended 
from the north to the south cattle-guards, as claimed to have 
been established by defendant. The extent of such grounds 
was a question of fact for the jury. Uuder the evidence, tbe 
jury were warranted in finding that the place near the north 
cattle-guard, where the accident happened, was not a part of 
the company’s depot grounds.’ 

The Supreme Court of Texas holds that a covevant ina 
deed granting a right of way toa railroad company, stipu- 
lating that whenever any portion of the land crossing the 


In the calendar year 1887 the Mexican imports were esti- 
mated at 15,000 tons, so that the greater part of the enor- 
mous increase in 1888 is due to the receipts of lead in Mexi- 
can silver-!ead ores imported duty free. 

South African Railroads. 


Tenders are asked for the earth work and masonry of the 
Natal Government railroad from Newcastle to the 
Transvaal frontier. And the Natal Government has 
given notice that they will introduce a bill providing for the 
admission intu Natal, free of duty, of all material required 
for the construction and maintainance of railroads, tele- 
graphs, bridges and other public works in the Orange Free 








line of the railroad should be inclosed and used for pasturage 
the company should construct a fence on each side of the 
right of way, is not a covenant that runs with the land, so 
as to give assignees of the grantor not named in the decd a 
right of action for a breach thereof.* 

Io Kentucy a railroad company gave notice to a naviga- 
tion company that it would between certain dates repair its 
bridge. ‘he season was one in which the river was some- 
times « bstruc ed by ice, and the work was done witbout de 
lay. The Court of Appeals decides that, though the obstruc- 
tion might have been entirely avoided by an unusual and 
expensive course, there was no unreasonable obstruction to 
navigation, and that the harm suffered by the navigation 
company was pot actionable. ° 

In Iowa, in an action for damages, caused by fire escaping 
from a locomotive, the Supreme Court rules that it was 
proper ‘o refuse to charge tbat the fact that a certain road 
was adopting an alleged improvement ‘ is not such evidence 
as would show that the defendant is negligent because 1t has 
not adopted and placed the same on all! its engines;” the 
Court having already charged that, ‘‘when an invention has 
been tested and generally approved as better than that al- 
ready in use, it then becomes the duty of defendant, with all 
reasonable diligence, to adopt and use said invention upon its 
engines.”!? 

The Court of Appeals of Kentucky bold that where a 
horse is sbipped by rail under a contract providing for writ- 
ten notice to the company or its agents, of any claim for 
injuries, its return by the company’s agents, free of charge, 
to the place of shipment, in consequence of injuries received 
in unloading, is a waiver of such notice." 


Injuries to Passengers, Employesand Strangers. 


In Iowa a night car-repairer, employed to work on cars 
while on the tracks, was requi ed to place a draft-1ron upon 
a car, which he directed to be switched on to a side track, 
where it was stopped at the place indicated by him. His as- 
sistant was absent, but plaintiff, knowing of such absence, 
and of the condition of the road, started to do the work bim- 
self, and in attempting to lift the iron to its plece sipped on 
some ice and was injured. There were other employ és near 
who were ready toand did assist bim when cailed. The 
Supreme Court decides that the railroad company is not 


| liable. ?? 


In Maryland the widow of an employé of the B. & O., 
after the death of ber husbana, released any claim sbe might 
have agaiost the railicad company for causing his death, for 
the wn of enabling her husband’s mother to obtain trom 
the B. & O. Relief Association payment of an amount o lite 
insurance, which, under its constitution, wus pavable only 
on condition that all persons entitled to sue the railroad com- 
a for his death should release the railroad company from 

iability. The Federa) Court, in a suit by the widow against 
the railroad company, held that the release was not invalid 
as against public policy.** 

In Minnesota one M., defendants’ yard-master, mounted 
the switch-engine, and, while acting as engineer, gave de- 
ceased directions to assist in uncoupling cars. The latter, 
while so employed, was run over and killed. The Federal 
Court holds tbat the Court properly refused an instruction 
that, while M. was acting as engineer, he was a fellow-ser- 
vant of deceased, and defendant would not be linble for bis 
acts as such. Though actually engaged as an engineer, he 
was not the less yard-master, and entitled to be obeyed in the 
work of making up trains.?* 

In a Missouri case it appeared that plaintiff was employed 
by defendent as a section foreman on its road; that a bham- 
mer used in bis work was furnished him by defendent, hav- 
ing Leen just repaired atits repair-shops; that it appeared 
to be in good condition; that in using it in his employment a 
piece flew off from tbe face and struck him in the eye: and 
that the breaking of the hammer was caused by flaws which 
were not visible before the accident, and which would not 
have existed bad the hammer been properly repaired. The 
Supreme Court affirms a judgment against the railroad! 


Y. & M. V. R. C. v. Commissioners, 37 Fed. Rep., 24. 
Com. v. L. & N. R. Co., 9S. W. Rep., 805. 
Satterlee v. Strider, 8S. E. Rep., 552. 
Minn, & St. L. R. C. v. Cox, 41 N. W. Rep., 24. 
State v. & Q. R. Co., 41 N. W. Rep., 125. 

V. R. Co.,40N. W. Kep., 685. 
iv. M. & N. R. Co., 40 N. W. Rep., 806. 

S. F. R. Co. v. Smith, 9S. W. Wer» 865. 

, Green & B.R. Nav. Co. v. C., 0. & S. W. R. Co., 108. W. 
Rep., 7. 
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'°Metzger v. C., M. & St. P. R. Co., 41 N. W. Rep., 50. 
1:Owen v. L. & N. R. Co., 9S. W. Rep., 841. 
12Way v. C. & N. W. R. Co., 41 N. W. Rep., 51. 
isBlack v. B. & O. R. Co., 36 Fed. Rep., 655. 
14Hardy v. M. & St. L. R. Co., 36 Fed. Rev., 657. 
1 Johnston v. Mo. Pac. R. Co.,9 8. W. Rep., 790. 
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Heneral Mailroad BMiews. 

MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Boston & Providence, quarterly 2}4 per cent., payable 
April 1. 

Chartiers, per cent., payable April 1. 

Cumberland Valley, 2 per cent., payable Apri! 1. 

European & North American, 2}¢ per cent., payable 
April 15. 

Georgia Railroad & Banking Co., quarterly, 2%4 per 





917 


~>e 


| cent., payable April 15. 


Long Island, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable May 1. 

New London Northern, quarterly, 1%4 per cent., payable 
April 2. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, quarterly, 134 per 
cent., payable April 2; also, special quarterly of 154 per 
cent., payable April 1. 

Pittsburgh, Wheeling & Kentucky, 3 per cent., payable 
April 1. 

TRaleigh & Gaston, 3 per cent., payable April 1. 

Sioux City & Pacific, 314 per cent., on the preferred 
stock, payable April 5. 

Vermont & Massachusetts, 3 per ceut., payable April 8. 
Meetings 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as foilows: 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, annual meeting, Topeka, 
Kan., May 9. 

Cairo, Vincennes & Chicago, special meeting, Cairo, II, 
April 25. 

Chicc go. Burlington & Quincy, annual meeting, Chicago, 
Iil.. May 15. 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, special 
meeting, Indiapapolis, [nd., May 15, to consider tbe agree- 
ment for consolidation witb the Cieveland, Columbus, Cin- 
civati & Indianapolis, and the Indianapolis & St. Louis 
roads. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, special 
meeting. Cleveland, Ohio, May 15. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, Cleve- 
land, O., May 1. 

Louisville, Evansville & St, Louis, special meeting, Mt. 
Vernon, {ll., May 20. 
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Michigan Central, annual meeting, Detroit, Mich., May 2. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas, annual meeting, Parsons, 
Kan., May 15. 

New York Central d& Hudson River, annual meeting, 
New York City, April 17. 

Steinway & Hunter's Point, annual meeting, New York 
City, April 26. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan, annual meeting, 
Toledo, Ohio, April 17. 

Valley (Ohio), annual meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, April 


Railroad and Technical Conventions, 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association 
will bold its next annual convention at Niagara Falls, be 
ginning Tuesday, June 18, with headquarters at the Interna- 
tional Hotel. Ail who wish to secure rooms should apply to 
Mr. A. H. Gluck, Manager, International Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association will hold its next 
annual convention at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., June 25. 
Hotel accomodations may be secured by applying to H. 8. 
Clement, Marager Congress Hall. 

The Train Dispatchers’ Association will hold its second 
annual convention in Indianapolis, Ind., June 12. E. J. | 
Peabody, 237 Frankiin street, Chicago, is Secretary. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- | 
_— will hold its next meeting at Niagara Falls, N. Y., in| 

uly. 

The Traveling Passenger Agents’ Association will hold its | 
= Fase in Plank’s Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

uly 9. 

The Roadmasters’ Association of America will hold its | 
seventh annual convention at Denver, Colo., Sept. 10. | 

The New England Roadmasters’ Association will hold its | 
next meeting in Boston, August 21. | 

The American Association of General Passenger and | 
Ticket Agents will hold its next semi-annual meeting in At- | 
lunta, Ga., Sept. 17. 

The National Association of General Baggage Agents | 
will hold its next meeting at Detroit, Mich., July 17. | 

The National Association of Railway Surgeons holds its | 
annual convention in St Louis, Mo., May 2, 1889. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 





| 
| 


Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second { 


Wednesday of each month. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on the | 
third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and} 
August, at its rooms in the Phenix Building, Jackson street, , 
Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, at 7:30 p. m., onthethird Thurs- 
day in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffa'~ the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
Argus? eré October. 

Tke American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regula 
meetings cy the first and third Wednesday in each montr 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its reg-| 
lar meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, iaiaae at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday in each 
month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 67 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in St. Louis on the first and third Wednesdays in each 
month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
—_ at the house of the Club, 1,122 Gerard street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 
regular meetings on the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. | 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets at Kansas City, 
Mo., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Envineers meets at Helena, 
Mont., at 7.30 p m. on the third Saturday ineach month. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Kansas bolds regular meet- 
ngs on the first Wednesday in each month at Wichita, Kan. 


Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul. 


Western Railway Club. | 


The Western Railway Club will bold its next meeting on 
Tuesday, April 16, at 2 p. m., in the Phemx Building, Jack- 
son street, Chicago, opposite the Grand Pacific Hotel. 


The | ton, G. B. Roberts, N. Parker Shortridge and Henry D. 
discussion on axles for 60,000-lb. cars will be continued, and | Welsh. 


there will also be a discussion on interchange rules. | 








PERSONAL. 





—Mr. W.W. Wells, Superintendent of the Cincinnati 
Southern, died suddenly, April 5,in his car at Somerset, 
Ky. He had been slightly ill for a few days. 

—Mr. W.S. Hineline has resigned the position of General 
Agent of the Freight Department of the Chicugo, St. Paul 
& Kansas City, at Chicago, to take effect May 1. 


—Mr. Charles W. Pierce, for many years prominently 
identified with the financial affairs of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, and for some years its Treasurer, died in Bos- 
ton, April 5, from apoplexy. He was 71 years old. 


—The suit for divorce against Mr. S. H. Church, Superin- 
tendent of Transportation of the Pan Handle road, has re- 
sulted in a decree founded on the incompatibility of the 
parties. The serious allegations in the case were disproved. 


—Mr. Frank E. Drake,General Western Agent of the Illinois 
Central and General Southwestern Agent of the Georgia 
associated traffic lines, died at his residence in Kansas City 
last week. He was about 40 years old, and has held the posi- 
tion about six years. 


—Mr. H. M. Perry, for some time past the Super- 
intendent of the Pullman Car Works at Chicago, has re 
signed the position, to take effect April 15. Mr. Perry goes 
to Knoxville, Tenn., to assume the management of the 
Southern Car Works. 

—Mr. A. J. McDowell, of Boston, General Auditor of the 
Mexican Central, was taken with a congestive chill last 
Wednesday morning en route from the City of Mexico, and 
was compelled to stop over at Albuquerque. He died in that 
city five days later, April 8. 


—Mr. Daniel Ulrich, who for several years has been Civil 
Engineer on the Buffalo & Niagara Falls branch of the New 
York, Lake Erie & Western, has resigned, and will engage in 
civil engineering with Mr. George Reiker, with office in the 
White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


—Mr. S. Y. McNair has been elected Treasurer and 
Auditor of the Inter-state Commerce Railway Association. 
Mr. McNair has been for scme years chief clerk in the office 
of the Comptroller of the Erie, and isa man of high attain- 
iments as an accountant and statistician. 


—A lecture on the Compound Locomotive and Recent 
Progress in Freight Car Construction was delivered before 
the graduating class in the Locomotive Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on 
Wednesday last, by Mr. D. L. Barnes. 


—Mr. George D. Lawrence, recently Superintendent of the 
Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus, who has been appointed 
General Agent at Memphis of the East Tennessee, Virginia 
& Georgia, was last week the recipient of a beautiful silver 
dining set, a gift from the employés of the former road. 


—Ex Senator Sabin, of Minnesota, has been chosen Presi- 
dent of the Caracas & La Guayra Railroad Co., which has 
| secured valuable concessions from the Venezulean Govern- 
ment. Senator Sabin will probably shortly make a personal 
visit to Venezuela in relation to the enterprise. 


—Mr. James Callery, President of the Pittsburgh & West- 
ern Railroad Co., died suddenly early Friday morning, April 
5, froma stroke of paralysis. He was 56 yearsold Mr. 
Callery was identified with many corporations in Western 
Pennsylvania, and was President of the Pittsburgh Junction 
and other railroad companies. 


—Mr. R. E. Andrews, late Chief Engineer of the Port 
Townsend & Southern Railroad, is now in charge of the 
Port Townsend & QuilcieneWater Works,a line 22 miles long, 
16 miles of pipe and 6 of open trenches. It will be a gravity 
system, and will supply not only Port Townsend but Port 
Discovery. The system when completed will cost about 
$750,000. 


—Mr. Robert Andrews, who has just been elected Vice 
President of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., with 





A regular meeting was held April 1, President Loweth in | 


the chair and 12 members pres nt. Mr. Kerl Lehman was 
elected a member. Mr. E. E. Woodman, Secretary of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, read a 
paper on * Legislative Control of Railways,” which was or- 
dered to be printed in the Journal of the Association of Kn- 
gineering Societies. 


Engineers’ Club of Kansas City. 

A regular meeting was held April 1, President Gunn in 
the chair; 16 members and 4 visitors present. 
McAlpine was elected an associate member. Mr. Kenneth 
Alien read a paper on ‘** Polution, with especial reference to 
Water Supply and Sewerage.” Organic impurities were 
especially reterred to, their detection by chen.ical and bio- 
logical analysis; the character and action of bacteria briefly 
a and the allowable | mits of the impurities men- 
tioned, 
Dr. F. B. Tiffany showed with a microscope specimens of 
various organisms. The subject for the meeting of April 15 
is, *‘ Notes on Field Inspection of Bridges,” by Henry Gold- 
mark; for the meeting of May 6, ** Foundations of the 
Liimfjord Bridge,” by Otto F. Sonne. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 

The 305th meeting was held April 3, President Meier in 
the chair and 33 members present- Mr. B. F. Crow read a 
paper on Street Car Running Gear, showing a model and 
pointing out the improvements made in recent years. The 
paper was quite generally discussed, and the advantages and 
disa ivantages of anti-triction rollers were pointed out. Mr. 
W. H. Bryan read a paper on Steam Plants for Electrical 
Service, which was also discussed. Incidentally, Col. Meier 
explained that petroleum fuel is not smokeless unless proper- 
ly handled. In the discussion Professor Gale said that, in bis 
opinion, a large part of the friction in plants using shafting 
is due to the friction clutches, which might be done away 
with if the dynamos were located immediately above the 
shafts, or not far from them. 


New England Railroad Club. 

On Wednesday evening of this week the April meeting of the 
New England Railroad Club was held at its rooms in the Bos- 
ton & Albany station in Boston. A lively discussion was 


evoked by a paper which was read on ‘Compound Locomo- | 


tives.” The meeting was well attended; some of the members 
from the North traveled a long distance in order to be pres- 
ent, thus giving evidence of the widespread interest in the 
subje*t of the evening. A full report of the paper and dis- 
cussion will be given in our next issue, 


Mr. R. L. | 


The paper was discussed by several members, and | 


| office at 160 Broadway, New York, has been in railroad ser- 
vice for the past 35 years. He is best known from his long 
| service with the Wabash system, at different times Chief En- 

gineer, General Superintendent, and Consulting Engineer. 
| Men rarely bring toa new office more ample yualifications 
| of technical education and experience. 


—Mr. John Sebastian, General Ticket and Pussenger 
| Agent of the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska, has had his au- 
| thority extended over the main line and branches of the 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, succeeding E. A. Holbrook, 
| who resigned last November. Mr. Sabastian was born in 
1819, and became connected with the Chicago, Rock Island 
| & Pacific in 1880 as General Southwestern Passenger Agent, 
| which position he held until April 1, 1887, when he became 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent of the Chicago, Kansas 
| & Nebraska. Mr. Sebastian was in the service of the At- 
| chison, Topeka & Santa Fe, from 1869 to 1880, 














ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Allegheny Valley.—The annual meeting of the company 
was held in Pittsburgh, April 9, and the following board of 
managers elected: Henry D. Welsh, George B. Roverts, 
Joseph N. DuBarry, John P. Green, A. J. Cassatt, N. P. 
| Shortridge, Edmund Smith, Charles E. Sp2er and B. H. 
Ruble. 


Alton Terminal.—The incorporators of this [linols com- 
pany are: Delos R. Haynes and H. A. Fisher, of St. Louis: 
P. A. Garlott and W.S. Hoke, of Springfield, and F. E. 
Fisher, of Jerseyville, Ill. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—R. Z. McCoy has been ap- 
| pointed Roadmaster on the main line, Osage City to Emporia 
| Junction, Osage City to Quenemo, and from Emporia to 
| Moline over the Howard Branch, with headquarters at Em- 
| poria, Kan., vice John Feeney, resigned. 


| Atlantic & Pacific.—A.A.Gaddis having resigned, the 
| office of General Superintendent has been abolished. An- 





| drew Smith has been appointed Superintendent of Transpor- 
| tation, with office at Albuquerque. 


Bald Eagle Valley.—The following directors were elected 

| tnis week: President, J. N. DuBarry: A. G. Curtin, Wm. L, 

E'kins, John P. Green, John Irwin, Jr.,C. A. Mayer, Wis- 

tar Morris, Wm. A. Patton, Oliver H. Reighard, Daniel 

os G. B, Roberts, N. Parker Shortridge and Henry D, 
elsh, 





| C. H. Dubring, Jr., of Coopers, W. Va 
| of Bramwell, W. Va. 
field. 


Bellefonte, Kittany & Lamont.—The following directors 
were elected at the annual meeting held this week: President, 
J. N. DuBarry; John P. Green, C. A. Mayer, Wm. A. Pat- 


Bluefield & Hinton.—The incorporators of this West 
Virginia company are: A.W. Reynolds, of Bluefield, W. Va.: 
,and J. A. Waleb, 
The principal offices will be at Blue- 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—C. M. Cook has been 
appointed Engineer of Maintenance of Way. 


Central Pacific.—The stockholders of the road re-elected 
all the former directors of the company this week, as fol- 
lows: Leland Stanford, C . Huntington, Charles F 
Crocker, A. N. Towne, ‘Timothy Hopkins, E. H. Miller, Jr., 
and C. E. Bretherton. 


Chicago & Grand Trunk.—The annual meeting was held 
in Chicago, April 10, and the following directors and officers 
were elected: Directors, J. H. Hickson, L. J Saargent, E. 
W. Middaugh, DeF. Skinner, W. C. Beardsley, F. A. Howe 
and Henry Howard. Ata subsequent meeting of the board 
of directors, J. H. Hickson was re-elect d | resident, L. 
J. Seargent Vice-President and W. J. Spicer General Man- 
ager. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The Chicago, Kansas & 
Nebraska having been consolidated with this company, the 
jurisdiction of General Manager E. St. John bas been 
extended to the Indian Territory and Colorado Springs. 
H. H. Parker, Genera! Manager of the Chicago, Kansas & 
Nebraska, has been appointed Assistant to tbe President, in 
charge of construction. President Cable announces the ap- 
pointment of Thomas E. Withrow, who has been General 
Solicitor, as the Genera] Council of the consolidated compa- 
nies. 

Jchn Sebastian has been appointed General Ticket and 
Passenger Agent of the lines east and west of the Missouri 
River, with headquarters at Chicago. 

Thomas 8. Wright, Division Solicitor in Iowa, has been 
appointed General Attorney for that portion of the line north 
of the state of Missouri and east of the Missouri River. 4 
A. Low, Division Solicitor for the Missouri Division and 
General Solicitor for the Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska, has 
been appcinted General Attorney for the lines in the state of 
Missouri and west of the Missouri River. Mr. Wright will 
have bis office with the General Counsel in Chicago. Mr. 
Low’s office will be at Topeka, Kan. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—George W. Andrews, 
formerly Local Ticket and Passenger Agent of the Chicago 
& Eastern Ilinois at Chicago, has been appointed Southern 
Passenger Agent, with office at Cincinnati, O. His territory 
will embrace the states of Obio, Indiana, and Illinois, and 
the cities of St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville, Ky. 


Cincinnati, Alabama d& Atlantic.—The following officers 
have been chosen: President, M. R. Campbell, Tullahoma, 
Tenn.; Vice-President, H. K. Bryson, Fayetteville, Tenn. ; 
Secretary, B. P. Hunt, Huntsville, Ala.: ‘lreasurer, G. R. 
Crane, Tullahoma, Tenn. Executive Committee: M. R. 
Campbell, W. D. L. Record, W. Richardson. General 
Attorney for the company, James A. Jones, of Woodbury. 
Chief Engineer, O. H. P. Cornell, of New York. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago.—A. J. 
Diddle has been appointed Roadmaster, in charge of the 
division between Cincinnati and Indianapolis, 





Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan.—Tbhe annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the road was held in Indianapolis, 
April 10, resulting inthe election of the following officers 
for the next vear: President. J. H. Wade, Cleveland: 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. S. Jones, Cleveland; General 
Manager, Norman Beckley, Elkhart, Ind. 


Colorado Midland.—The following directors were elected 
at the annual meeting of the stockholders held April 1: C. 
W. Benson, Joseph R. Busk, Thomas E Jevons, Samuel 8. 
Sands, William D. S!oane, Frederick F. Thompson, George 
Coppell and George Mosle of New York; Theodore M. Davis, 
Newport, R. I.; James J. Hagerman and John Scott, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. 


Coudersport, Hornellsville d} Lackawanna.—Benton Mc- 
Connell has been elected President; Charles Adsit, Treasurer, 
and J. W. Near, Secretary, all of Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Denver, Memphis d& Atlantic.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders was held April 3, and the following board of 
directors was elected: George J. Gould, E. C. Merriam, A. 
H. Calef, Kussell Harding, J. H. Richards, C. M. Turner, 
W. C. Robinson, George C. Smith and W. Speer. The di- 
rectors ele*ted officers as follows: Geo. J. Gould, President: 
J. H. Richards, Vice-President; Geo. C. Smith, Secretary: 
A. H Calef, Treasurer; G. 8S. Mansur, Assistant Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


East Branch Connecting.—The directors of this New 
York company are: William H. Starr, William M. Corbett, 
George W. Dowe, Lewis E. Carr, Louis M. Tou'on, James 
H. Lounsbury, William L. Derr, James H. Glazier, William 
J. Van Wormer, Frank Hardenburg, Joseph H. Moore, 
George W. Heidenthal, Port Jervis, Orange County. N. Y., 
and Alva I. Lord, Lordville, Delaware County, N. Y. 


Elk Creek.—L. E. White, I. H. Tate, Chas. E. Wilson, E. 
J. Dodge and T. Pollard are incorporators of this California 
company. 


Evansville & Terre Haute.—The duties of T, A. Allen, 
Chief Engineer of the Peoria, Decatur & Evansville division 
of this system, have been extended over the Evansville & 
Indianapolis, Evansville & Terre Haute and Evansville Belt 
roads, with headquarters at Evansville. The title of C. C. 
Robinson, now General Foreman Peoria, Decatur & Evans- 
ville, has been changed to Master Mechanic. 


Galveston, Houston d& Henderson.—The stockholders and 
directors of the company met in Galveston last week and 
elected the following officers: Col. George A. Eddy, Presi- 
dent: Hon. S. H. H. Clark, Vice-President; Major B. P. 
McDonald, Treasurer; H. B. Hinson, Assistant Treasurer: 
R. B. Hawley, Secretary. 


Georgia, Carolina & Northern.—The stockholders, at a 
meeting held last week, elected the following officers and 
directors: President, R. F. Hoke, of North Carolina; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, A. L. Hull, of Athens: Board of Direc- 
tors, R. C. Hoffman, J. M. Robinson, W. G. Childs and 
Louis McLain, Baltimore; C. A. Walker, Greenwood, 8. C.; 
T. E. McLure Chester, Columbia, S. C.; L. W. Perrin, Ab- 
beville, S. C.; C. A. Collier, R. J. Lowry and Hoke Smith, 
of Atlanta, and A. H. Hodgson, of Athens, Ga. 


Grand Southern.—The following directors were chosen 
last week: Russell Sage, Giles E. Pantor, Richard J. Cross, 
Sidney Shepherd, all of New York; Frank Todd, of St. 
Stephen, N. B.; H. McLean, of St. John, N. B. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—John H. Bland. bas 
been appointed Florida Purchasing Agent, with headquar- 
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Kansas City Circuit.—The following are the incorporators 
of this Kansas ruad: A. P. Fonda, J. Jay — and G. 8. 
McLaughlin, Kansas City, Mo.; Nicholas McAlpine, E.S. 
W. Prought and J. V. Nelson, of Kansas City, Kan., aud 
Vernon C. Jarboe, of Paola, Kan. 


Kansas City & Quindaro.—The incorporators of this Kan- 
sas company are: kK. L. Martin, L. R. Moore, G. W. McClel- 
land and S. P. Kellar, of Kansas City, Mo.; L. H. Wood, 
W. L. Wood, and V. J. Lane, of Kansas City, Kan. 


Kansas & St. Joseph Air Line.—The incorporators of this 
new Missouri company are: William P. VanAken, William 
Stewart, R. M. Stewart, H. A. Keefer, E. L. Furnish and 
W. H. Reed. 


Keeseville, Ausable Chasm & Lake Champlain.—The in- 
corporators of this New York company are as follows: 
Charles F. Tabor, Rufus Prescott, James R. Romeyn, Geo. 
N. Kingsland, Conant 8S. Taylor, Richard Hoag, Charles M. 
Hopkins, Herman H. Forrence, Edmund K. Baber, Adel- 
bert W. Boynton, Keeseville,N. Y.; Thomas S. Coolidge, 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; William M. Mooney, Ausable Chasm, 
N. Y.; Lewis 8S. Crandall, Troy, N. Y. 

Kinzua Valley.—The following are the directors of this 
Pennsy!vania company, whose incorporation was noted last 
week: J. C. French, S. 8S. Bullis, Olean, N. Y.; H. P. 
Weaver, Kane, Pa.; C. D. Williams, Bradford, Pa.; C. A. 
Bacher, Smethport, Pa.; Peter McNeil, Buffalo, N. Y., and 
George L. Roberts, Bradford, Pa. 8S. 8S. Bullis is President. 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—James E. Childs has 
been appointed Assistant General Manager, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, O., in place of J. T. Harahan, resigned. 


Lockport & Northern.—This company, whose incorpora- 
tion was noted last week, has elected the following officers 
and directors: President, William Spalding: Vice-President, 
Willard T. Ransom; Treasurer, John Hodge; Secretary, 
Charles A. Hoag: Attorney, Edwin L. Jeffery, ali of Lock- 
port. Board of Directors: E. M. Ashley, Charles T. Hoag, 
William Spalding, John Hodge, Edwin L. Jeffery, Willard 
P. Ransom and Frauk P. Weaver. 


Long island.—Tbe annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the company was held April 9, in Long Island Vity. The 
following were elected directors: Austin Corbin, J. Rogers 
Maxwell, Henry Graves, Henry W. Maxwell, James G. K. 
Duer, Edward Tuck, Frederick W. Dunton, William G. 
Wheeler, William B. Kendail, Alfred Sully. John P. Town- 
send, James D. Campoell and Daniel Lord, who was elected 
in the place of Demas Barnes, deceased. Over 160,000 shares 
of stock were represented at the election. 

P. D. Ford bas been appoin'ed General Roadmaster, with 
headquarters at Long Island City, N. Y., in place cf G. W. 
Offutt, who has resigned. The Chief Engineer of the road 
will continue to have charge of the bridges as heretofore; but 
toe General R: aimaster will be expected to look after the 
bridges in connection w:th his other duties and report in 
relation to them to the Chiet Engineer. 


Los Angeles, Glendale & Pasadena.—The incorporators 
of this California company are: Jobn Cross, Albert P. Cross, 
G. W. Morgan, Nathan Cole, Jr., of Los Angeles; Richard 
Kerens, Byron F. Hobart and Lewis C. Nelson, of St. Louis. 


Louisville Southern.—The office of General Freight Agent 
having been abolished, A. V. Lafayette has been appointed 
Division Agent in charge of freight traffic. He will also as- 
sume the duties pretaining to the office of General Agent 
at Louisville, of the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, vice 
C. F, Martin, transferred. 


Misso ri River, North Platte d& Denver.—The incorpora- 
tors of this Nebraska company are: Logan Clarke, T. C. 
Patterson, S. B. Thompson, A. M. Robbins, William F. 
Cody, E. H. Hill, Peter Mortenson, Thomas Fox and 8. 8. 
Hadley. 


Mobile &: Ohio.—At a meeting of the board of directors, 
held in New York, April 3, the following officers were 
chosen: J. C, Clarke, Peesident and General Marager, Mo- 
bile, Ala.; W. Butler Duncan, Chairman of Board, New 
York: J. H. Fay, Vice-President, New York; Henry Tacon, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mobile; RV. Taylor, General 
Auditor, Mobile: E. L. Russell, General Solicitor, Mobile; A. 
McIntosh, Assistant Seer etary. New York. 


New York, Luke Erie & Western.—F. L. Pomeroy has 
been appointed General Eastern Freight Agent, in charge of 
westbound traffic, vice T. L. Hanna, resigned, with head- 
quarters at 401 Broadway, New York. 


Orange Belt —The following officers have been elected: E. 
T. Stolesbury, of Philadelphia, President; Thomas E. Wil- 
son, Sylvan Lake, Vice-President; William Macleod, of Oak- 
land, Fla., Secretary and Treasurer. 


Peru & Detroit.—The following are the directors of this 
new Indiana company, whose incorporation was noted last 
week: Richard F. Donaldson, Carter B. Higgins, L. B. Ful- 
wiler, George H. Geves, Richard A. Edwards, W. C. R»y- 
mond and Charles H. Brownell. 


fedondo.—The followimg compose the first board of di- 
rectors of this California company: George J. Ainsworth,S 
= _—— W. H. Bonsall, L. T. Garnsey and D. McFar- 
and. 


Reed Springs & Kansas City.—Incorporated in Missouri 
by G. J. Reed, of Kansas City; J. D. Swan, of Reed Springs; 
Samuel Hardwicke. of Liberty; M. N. Ewing, Geo. P. 
Swan, J. A. Hayes, and M, C. Nixon, of Kansas City. 


Rochester, Beaver Falls d& Western.—The first board of 
directors of this Pennsylvania company, whose incorpora- 
tion was noted in our issue of March 29, is as follows: John 
Reeves, Beaver Falls, Pa., President; John M. Buchanan, 
Beaver, Pa.; Robert S. Kennedy and Edward L. Dawes, 
New Brighten, Pa.; James F. Merriman, Harry W. Reeves, 
‘John T. Reeves, James M. May and George W. Coates, all 
of Beaver Falls, Pa. 


San Gabriel Valley Rapid Transit.—The following are 
named as directors in the amended articles of incorporation: 
E. F. Spence, John Bryson, Sr., F. Q. Story, J. De Barth 
Shorb, George H. Bonebrake. H. A. Unruh, F. C. Howes, 
bo : _ Kerckhoff and W. N. Monroe. E. F. Spence is Presi- 

ent. 


Sault Ste. Marie & Southwestern.—The incorporators of 
this company in Wisconsin are: N. C. Foster, G. A. Foster 
and E. J. Foster, uf Fairchild; S. M. McCaslin and James 
Mcintire, of Eau Claire, Wis.;R. M. Torsman, of Williams- 
port, Pa.; Charles I. Wickersham, of Chicago, IIll., and C. 
H. Shores, of Osseo, Wis. N. C. Foster is President and C. 
M. Wilson is Secretary. 


Shreveport & Texarkana,—This company has elected the 
following officers: R. J. Cole, President; John R. Jones, 
Vive-Pr:sident: T, Short, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Southern Pacific.—The directors elected general offivers 
last week at San Francisco, The only change is that C. F. 
Crocker takes the place of his father as Second Vice-Presi- 
dent and A. N. Towne becomes Third Vice-President, 





James Detrick has been appointed Acting Division Super- | surveyors will work toward Huntsville, Ala., to meet the 


intendent of the Visalia and Tulare divisions, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of G. W. Coddington. 


Spokane, Post Falls & Eastern.—The following officers 
have been elected: F. Post, President; W. A. Cannon, Vice- 
President; George A. Manning, Secretary, and W. D. Palmer, 
Treasurer. 


Syracuse, Ontario d& New York.—G. W. Clymans has 
been appointed Generai Baggage Agent, with office at Wee- 


hawken, .-. J 


Zanesville & Ohio River.—E. C. Winstanley, Traffic Mana- 
ger, has been appointed General Manager. The latter office 
has heretofore been filled by the President. 
Traffic Manager has been abolished. 


Western d& Atlantic.—The announcement in our issue of 
March 29, of the appointment of E. C. Spalding, Car Ac- 
countant of this road, as Car Accountant of the Alabama 
Midland, left the impression that Mr. Spalding had resigned 
his position on this road. Sucb is not the fact. Mr. Spald- 
ing is wom gd acting as Car Accountant of the Alabama Mid- 
land until that road, now under construction, is completed. 


Wilmington & Seacoast.—J. B. Nolan, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Transportation on the Wilmington & Weldon, 
has been chosen General Manager of this road to succeed 
James H. Chadbourn, Jr., resigned, His office will be at 
Wilmington, N. C, 


The office of 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 





New Companies Organized —Cambria & Alexan- 
dria.—East Branch Connecting.—Elk Creek.—Kansas City, 
Rich Hill & Eldorado.—Kansas City & St. Joseph Air Line. 
—Keesville, Ausable, Chasm & Lake Champlain.—Los 
Angeles, Pasadena & Glendale.—Redondo.—San Diego & 
Northeastern.—Spokane, Post Falls & Eastern. 


Alabama Midland.—The company having agreed to 
extend its road to Tuscaloosa, Ala., if a subsidy of $90,000 
was given it, meetings of the residents of the city were held, 
and $60,000 was soon raised, and it is expected to obtain the 
remaining $30,000 to complete the amount required, ina 
few days. 


Allegheny Valley.—Judge Arnold, as arbitrator, has 
decided the claim of the Pennsylvania against the Philadel- 
phia & Erie for $650,000, and against the Northern 
Central for the same amount on accountof the joint guaranty 
of Aliegheny Valley bonds, in favor of the defendants and 
against the plaintiffs. There will be no appeal from this 
ruling. 


Alton Terminal.—Charter filed in [Illinois to builda 
road from a point on the Mississippi River, in Madison 
County, to Alton and Venice, a distance of about 20 miles. 


American Midland.—The company has filed articles 
of consolidation of the New York, Mahoning & Western 
and the Obio, [Indiana & Missouri River. The capital stock 
of the consolidated company is $5,000,000, of which 
$3,C00 000 is to be held by the stockholders of the New 
York, Mahoning & Western and the other $2,000,000 by 
the Ohio, Indiana & Missouri River. 


Birmingham, Jackson & Kansas City.—A survey 
is to be made at once from Jackson, Tenn., northwest toa 
point on the Mississippi Kiver, at or near Tiptonville. Clif- 
ton Dancy, of Jackson, is President. 


Birmingham Mineral.—J. W. Worthington & Co., of 
Birmingham, who have the contract for the entire work on 
the Red Gap extension, have let nine miles; Reed, Forten- 
berry & Co., two miles; Carpenter Bros., one mile; M. Mc- 
Tighe & Co., two miles; Sims Bros., two miles, and Adams 
& Minger, one and one quarter of a mile, leaving one mile 
unlet. 


Biuefield & Hinton —This company has been char- 
tered in West Virginia to builda road from a point near Biue- 
field northeast to Hinton, about 30 miles. 


Camden & Alexandria.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed in Arkansas by this company to build a road 
from Camden south to the | ouisiana line, a distance of 200 
miles, opening up a country rich in agricultural products 
and pine timber. The capital stock is $450,000. 


Canadian Pacific.-—-During the discussion in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons on the bill to give this company in- 
creased powers and to allow it to consolidate its debt, Sir 
John Macdonald announced that the Government hod en- 
tered into an arrangement with the company for the con- 
struction of a line between Harvey and Salisbury, N. B., 
with all convenient speed. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—Grading on the 81- 
mile extension from Fayetteville to Wilmington, N. C., is 
now finished for 61 miles. Of this 34 miles is completed 
from Fayetteville and 27 miles from Wilmington. Work is 
in progress on the bridges. It is expected that tracklaying 
will begin at Wilmington early in May and at Fayetteville 
in August, when it is expected to have the bridge at that 
point completed. The line will probably be placed in opera- 
tion by Jan. 1 next. 


Central (New Brunswick).—The contract will be let 
immediately for ballasting and tracklaying on that portion 
of the road from Norton Station, on the Intercolomial, to 
Chipman, at the head of Grand Lake, a distance of 44 miles. 
Thomas M. Williamson, of Chipman, Queen’s County, N. B., 
is Chief Engineer. 

Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska.—A general order 
has been issued by President Cable announcing that the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific assumes the operation of 
Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and the Indian Territory as a part of its own line. Hereto- 
fore the line, while virtualiy a part of tbe Rock Island sys- 
tem, was under separate management. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—The company 
has perfected arrangements by which its passenger-train ser- 
vice will be extended on April 22 from Caldwell, Kan., to 
Pond Creek, I. T., the present terminus of the line, where 
connection will be made with stages running by daylight to 
King Fisher, at which point the new government land office 
1s to be located, and also to Fert Reno. By this action the 
Rock Island expects to secure a large share of the Oklahoma 
traffic. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.— The company 
is filing copies of a mortgage made to secure a new 10-year 
four per cent. bond. It is proposed to issue $30,000,000 
new tour per cent. 100-year bonds to take up all the higher 
rate bonds of the Minnesota & Northwestern and the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul & Kansas City roads, and to make improve- 
ments on the property. 


Cincinnati, Alabama & Atlantic.—The locating 
survey was begun at Tullahoma, Tenn., last week, and the 


| 
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party surveying from tbat point, It is expected to begin 
work on this section of the road, 64 miles long, within the 
next 30 days aud complete it by March 1 next. The second 
section, from Tullahoma to Auburn will, it is claimed, be 
ready for operation by June 1, 1890. The entire line to 
Somerset, Ky., is under contract. The line of the road passes 
along, or near, the western slope of the Cumberland iene 
tains, reaching some of the best coal, steel ore, coal oil, natu- 
ral gas, lithograph stone, lead, silver ore, hard wood and 
yellow poplar lands to be found in the United States. Nearly 
one-half the i.se is through a well populated agricultural 
gas M. R. Campbell, of Tullahoma, Tenn., is Presi- 
ent. 


Dallas, Pacific & Southeastern.—Fifteen miles of 
this line has now been graded, and 20 more is ready for 
grading. The locating survey has been nearly completed for 
75 miles from Dallas, Tex., northwest to Albuquerque, N. 
M., where the line will connect with the Atlantic & Pacific. 
The company has enough funds in hand to build the first 100 
miles, and expects to construct the rest of the line by bond- 
ing the first 100 miles. Burkitt & Murpby, of Palestine, 
and Burns & Peters, of Dallas, have the contract for 100 
miles, and as soon as this is graded tracklaying wiil com 
mence, J. E. Henderson, of Dallas, is President, and M. H. 
McLaurin is Vice-President. 

Delaware River & Lancaster.—It is stated that con- 
tracts will be soon let for building that portion of the pro- 
posed road between Phoenixville, Pa., and the Fal's of French 
Creek as quickly as possible. This portion of the road will 
be finished in November. The object is to connect the Falls 
of French Creek with Phoenixville. 


East Branch Connecting.—Incorporated in New 
York with a capital stock of $50,000 to build a road com- 
mencing at the main line of the New York, Lake Erie & 
Western, in the town of Hancock, Delaware County, and 
rupning thence northerly through the county of Delaware 
to a connection with the New York, Ontario & Western at 
some point near the station known as Hancock on that road. 


Elk Creek.—Articles of incorporation of the company 
have been filed in California to construct a railroad from a 
point near the mouth of Greenwood Creek, Mendocino 
County, to Elk Creek, a distance of 20 miles. There will 
also be a branch line down the right bank of Aider Creek, 
a distance of 8 miles. The capital stock is placed at 
$500,000 


Evansville Terminal.—This company, which is build- 
ing the extension of the Ohio Valley from Henderson, Ky., 
to Evansville, Ind., has been consolidated with the Ohio 
Valley. The extension will be placed in operation witbin a 
few days and work will then be begun on the extension from 
Princeton to Hopkinsville. 


Fairchild & Mississippi River.—The Sault S‘e. Ma- 
rie & Southwestern road has filed a charter in Minnesota 
under the above name. Tbe proposed line starts from a 
point at or near Fairchild, Wis , runs through the counties 
in Wisconsin of Eau Claire, Clark, Jackson, Trempealeau, 
Marathon and Buffalo toa point on the line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Nerthern, with a branch road running from 
Fairchild to some point on the Wisconsin Central in the 
county of Marathon or Clark. The length of the road and 
branches is to be about 100 miles. 


Georgia Southern & Florida.—About 800 laborers 
are at work on the extension from Valdosta, Ga., south to 
Lake City, Fla., 60 miles, and 15 miles will be graded early 
next month, about eight miles being ready for the track 
now. 


Gettysburg & Harrisbuarg.—A survey was commenc 2d 
this week for a p! opused branch from its present terminus at 
Round Top, Pa., near Gettysburg, to Washington, D. C. 

E, Lehman is Chief Engineer. 


Hoosac Tunnel & Wilmington.—The owners of 
this narrow gauge road, extending from the Fitchburg road 
at the east end of the Hoosac Tunnel northward to Reads- 
boro, Vt., 11 miles, have offered to extend the line north- 
ward through Whitingbam and within a mile of Jackson- 
ville and Sadawga to Wilmington, provided Wilmington 
will contribute $35,000 and Whitingham $25,000. The dis- 
tance is about 14 miles, and the cost is estimated at $8,000 
amile. The town of Wilmington is understood to be in fa- 
vor of granting the aid desired. 


Houston & Texas Central.—In the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of Texas a bill of com- 
plaint has been filed by the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., of 
New York, against the Houston & Texas Central for the 
foreclosure of the Waco & Northwestern Division first-mort- 
gage bonds. Upon this pleading an order has been made 
appointing Charles Dillingham, already Receiver of the 
Houston & Texas Central in the suit of the Southern Devel- 
opment Co., asa separate Receiver of the Waco & North 
western Division. 


Kansas City Circuit.—Tbis company bas been char- 
tered in Kansas to build a standard gauge road from Quin- 
daro to the mouth of the Kaw River at Kansas City, Kan., 
thence north and west, and back to Quindaro. The line will 
be about 15 miles long. The capita) stock of the company is 
$500,000. 


Kansas City, Oklahoma & Arkansas.—This com- 
pany, recently chartered in Kansas, has applied for a fran- 
chise to build its road through Kansas City, Kan., from the 
foot of Everett street south along the Missouri River to its 
confluence with the Kaw; thence following the west bank 0 f 
the Kaw to the southwestern limits of the city at a point 
opposite Argentine. It is proposed to construct a railroad 
bridge across the Missouri River at Everett street, where the 
proposed route of the line in the city begins. 


Kansas City & Quindaro.— Charter filed in Kansas to 
build a road from a point in Johnson or in Wyandotte Coun- 
ty at the state line, to Guindaro, and thence to the conflu- 
ence of the Kaw and Missouri Rivers, an estimated length of 
20 miles. 


Kansas City, Rich Hill & Eldorado.—This company 
has been incorporated in Ohio to build a road from the town 
of West Eldorado, in Cedar County, Mo., thence through the 
counties of Cedar, Vernon and Bates to Rich Hill, a distance 
of 30 miles. The capital stock is $450,000. 


Kansas City & St Joseph Air Line.—The company 
has been organized in Missouri, with a capital stock of 
$500,000, to construct a standard gauge road from Kansas 
City to St. Joseph, through the counties of Jackson, Clay, 
Platte and Buchanan. The length of the proposed rvad is 
50 miles. 


Kansas, Watkins & Gulf.—The company expects to 
let contracts in May or June for building the first section of 
its road, which has now been surveyed from Lake Charles, 
La., on the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antenio, north to 
Shreveport, La., a distance of 180 mi'es. J. B Watkins , 
of Lawrence, Kan., is P-esident, and P. H, Philbrick, of 
Lake Charlies, is Chief Engineer. 
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Keeseville, Ausable Chasm & Lake Champlain. | San Di-go & Northeastern.—Incorporated in Cal- 
—Incorporated in New York, with a capita! stock ot $60,-| ifornia by A. R. Thomas, A. G. Gassen and others, witha 
000, to construct a road commencing at Port Kent, in the ! capital stock of $1,000,000, to build a road from San Diego 
towo of Chestertield, Essex County, New York. through | northeast to Escordido. Sixteen miies of the road is already 
Ausable, Clinton County, to the village of Keeseville, a dis- | in operation under a different name. 

ft “gee ; | 
bare on ce —. A ; San Gabriel Valley Rapid Transit.—The company 

Kingston & I olo.—It is expected to let. contracts 10 | has filed amended articles of incorporation in California. 
September for building this Missouri road, which 15 to ex-| The object is to operate a railroad from Los Angeles via 
tend from Kingston to Polo, seven miles. The line has been | Ramona and Monrovia to San Bernardino, a distance of 60 
surveyed and the work will be light. C. N. M. Love, of miles, also from West Alhambra via Pasad: na to the sum- 
Kingston, is President, and Johnson Boyd is Chief Eogineer. | mit of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 12 miles, The capital 

Lincoln Park & Charlotte.—Ryan & McDonald, of | stock is $250,000, all subscribed. 

Baltimore, have been awarded the contract for grading this | Scranton & Forest City.—The litigation growing out 
road from Lincoln Park to Charlotte, N. Y. | of the efforts of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co, to ve- 

Long Island.—The certificate sf surrender of the capi-! strain the Scranton & Forest City from obtainiag right of 
tal stock of the Long Island City & Flushing Railroad Co | way through the canal company’s land at Carbondale, Pa., 
to the Long Island Railroad Co. was filed in the office of the | has been ended by the Lackawanna County Court permit- 
Secretary of State at Albany last week. ting this company to file a bond for the payment of what- 


lever damavces may 7: sod in r ine > ry railros 

Los Angeles, Glendale & Pasadena.—Articles ot] oe rene ee Se eee sachet ee eee 
incorporation of the Los Angeles, Pasadena & Glendale road | Ries isi sae deal cael 
have been filed in California. The company is to purchase Spokane, Post Falls & Eastern.—This company 
and operate all the franchises of the road now owned by the} has been incorporated in Washington Territory to build a 
Los Angeles & Glendale road. The company proposes to buiid | line from Spokane Falls to Post Falls, Idaho, and to the 
a railroad to run from within the city limits of Los Avugeles| Coeur d’Alene and Pen d’Ureille lakes, and thence toward 
to within the city limits of Pasadena, its length to be nine | Missoula, Mont. The capital stock was placed at $5,000,009, 
miles; also, to build a branch, an extension of the present | 
Los Angeles & Glendale Railroad, to Verdugo Park, a dis 
tance of nine miles. 


Tobique Valley.—The company expects to begin track- 
laying in May on the first 14 miles from Perth, N. B., north- 
east to Trout Brook, The location will be completed by 
Lynchburg Belt.—Two routes have been surveyed by | Sept. i on the next 14 miles to Plaster Rock, when it is ex- 
this company for a belt road at Lynchburg, Va., to be about | pected to begin construction. C. S. B. Mills, of Andover. 
per gen lung. It has not yet been decided which line} N. B., 1s Chief Engineer. 
will be adopted, except for a short distance, and contracts ves . . ‘ “ a ervedene ; 
will not be fet for some time, Peter J. Otey is President and | Toledo . yey toed - when — — Sere aeell _ ee = 
R. Taylor Gleaves is Consulting Engineer, both with «ffice | the office of the Secretary of State at Columbus, O., a reso- 
at Lynchburg. | lution of the stockholders increasing the common stock from 

“ . ' $1,600,000 to $1,857,090, 

Macon & Birmingham.—Tbe survey for this road is to 2B 
begin April 15 at Macon, Ga., and will be continued thence} Western Maryland.—The ordinance granting the 
to Birmingham, Ala., about 220 miles. The road will be Ww estern Maryland permission to build an independent line 
built by the Macon Constructiou Co., of Macon, Ga., ard the | to tide-water, and to construct terminals of its own in the 
projectors propose to use stone culverts, iron bridges and 75 | southern section of the city of Baltimore, nas passed hot bh 
or 80 Ib. steel rails. The maximum grade will be 50 ft , aud | branches of the City Council and received the approval of 
the route is through a fine agricultural and mineral section. | the Mayor. The company has been paying the Baltimore & 
F. 8. Johnson, of Macon, is President. Potomac and Corthern Central companies for the use of 
tracks about $80,000 per annum, and owing to the enlarged 
business of the company, the rentals were steadily increas- 
ing. 





Mississippi & Tennessee.—Thbe stockholders have ap- | 
proved the consolidation with the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans and the tease of the road to the Illinois Central, and 2 ’ $ ; . 
it will continue to be operated by tbat company as its Mem-| Wyoming, Salt Lake & California.—The contract 
phis division. M nority stockholders endeavored to secure an | for grading the first 10 miles of this road east from Salt 
iInjunstion to prevent this action, but the court refused to Lake City bas been let to James Durwander, This line is to 
grant it. The road extends from Memphis southeast to | form part of the Salt Lake, Nevada & California, of which 
Grenada, Miss., 100 miles. 20 miles is under contract. Theodore Brough, of Salt Lake 


= ‘i ‘ City, is Secretary of both companies. 

Missouri River, North Platte & Denver.—Charter 
filed in Nebraska with a capital stock of $500,000 to build a 
road from a point on the Missouri River, in Burt County, 
westerly through Cumming, Madison, Boone, Platie, Grundy, 
Valley, Custer, Lincoln, Logan, Keith, Perkins, Arthur, The Inter-state Commerce Commission. 
Duel, Cheyenne, Scott, Bluif, and Banner to the west line of ee Eas i ese 
the state. The principal office will be at Albion, Boone ERIS on <a> heel =e 
County. Tn response to the questions presented by the Trunk Line, 

New York, Providence & Boston.—The Railroad New England, Southern F as-enger, Ww estern States t assenger, 
Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature this week voted  Nearwengge pme and Hayy acer vane gage adie ar 
to report a bill authorizing the lease of the Providence é& | ference ae ——— vl the Cc , aeaeah ge nadh shes hick ee 
Worcester to the New York, Providence & Boston road. — and Section 22 of the Inter-state Jaw, in which it 1s 

Norfolk & Western.—In the annual report the new ‘This question brings up a practice which has long pre- 
construction work is spoken of as follows: Surveys for a line | vailed of giving to theatrical troupes and other similar b d- 
to connect the present terminus of the New River Division | ies of persons lower rates when they go ina body than are 
with the Obio River and the railroad systems beyond were | given to the public generally. Some carriers, however, have 
continued throughout the year, and are now practically com- ; gone beyond this, and have advertised party rates for ten or 
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leted, the line having been located to Ironton, O. This} more persons which are considerably below the rates for sin- 
in2, 190 iniles in lengtb, extends for nearly its entire length | gle passengers. Any tenor more persons, it is understood, 
through a territory containing steam, coking, gas and can-| may accept the offer of lower rates by associating together 
nel coals, and heavily timbered, and from its local resources | for the purpose of the particular journey, though they may 
alone will undoubtedly furnish sufficient traffic to justify | not otherwise be a party or even be known to each otker. 
the construction of the line ; and in addition, this line | This of course affords an opportunity to ticket brokers, who, 
will add largely to the through business of the} by procuring the requisite pumber of tickets, are enabled to 
company and afford new ard desirabie markets for the prod- | peddle them out at some reduction on the regular rates to sin- 
ucts of the industrial establishments upon the line. The | gle passengers until tue number is made up, and at the 
President also states that surveys bave been made for the| same time make a satisfactory profit to themseives. Between 
further development of the iron ore territory between the) important cities like Pittsburgh and Puiladelphia, or St. 
Cripple Creek extension and the Cape Fear & Yadkin Val-| Louis and Chicago, no reason is apparent why under this 
ley Railroad, The distance between tbe present termini of system the business of supplying tickets to individual passen- 
the two lines is about 45 miles, and that portion of the con-! gers should not fall for the most part into the hands of the 
necting Ink to be built by the company 35 miles in length, | brokers. The practice is vicious in conception and demoral- 
will develop the resources of a section of country containing} izing in its effects; it necessarily works a discrimination 
iron, zinc and copper ores, and furnish considerable local | against the single passenger who purchases his ticket at the 
traffic. The net income for the year amounted to| regular office and in favor of the customer of the broker. 
$748,558 67, equivalent to 3,4, per cent. upon the preferred | Why any carrier should desire to continue it 1s not obvious. 
shares. There is no floating debt. Uf only one carrier or a few should practice it, some advan- 
7 ae ees ha tos . tage might be gained thereby over others: but if all practice 
a page eens a built an exten-| jt “even this excuse would be wanting. What defense there 
Siou this year from Laurel Junction, Mont., on the main | can be for the practice in law nobody on the conference un- 
line southwest up Rocky Fork River and through the Crow | dertook to point out.” ’ 
Indian Reservation to Red Lodge, a distance of 43.9 miles. } It will be remembered that the Pennsylvania and the New 
Philadelphia & Reading.—Real estate in Philadel-} York Central have recently extended the use of a class of 
phia and other places through which the road passes, esti-| party tickets, which is apparently condemned as “vicious” 
mated to be worth several millions of dollars, and which | by this opinion, The trunk line passenger agents have agreed 
cannot be used for railroad or storage purposes by the corm-| tO abolish inter-state one-way party rates, and have asked 
pany to which it belongs, is to be offered for sale by the com- | the commission for a more explicit opinion on the legality of 
ny. It was acquired during the administration of ex-| the tickets in question. 

resident Gowen. Included in tte list of properties offered The Inter-state Commerce Commission has this week heard 
are four-story brownstone office buildings on Walnut street: | arguments in the case of William H. Heard (colored) against 
the Montgomery Hotel property, and a number of two and} the Georgia Railroad Company. Heard claims that on a 
three story dwellings in Philadelphia; several wharves with | first-class ticket from Philadelphia to Atlanta he was obliged 
ground adjoiniug: 13 acres on Windmill Island; nine unim-; at one point to accept in!erior accommodations in violation, 
proved properties; severai rolling mill properties in Keading | he says, of the Inter-state Commerce law. Heard was com- 
aud Hamburg; the old Maryland canal and water power:| plainant in asimilar case eighteen months ago, which was 
stone quarries at Port Deposit; the Mansion House, at Mt. | decided against the company, and the Commission then 
Carbon; 2,948 acres of timber in West Brunswick, Blythe | ordered the company to desist from subjecting colored pas- 
and North Manheim townsbips, and farms of various sizes in senger's to such prejudice. Petitioner brings this charge so 
Montgomery, Bucks ane Schuylkill counties. as to obtain a supplemental order from the Commission 

Redondo.—This company bas filed a charter in Cali- | ™®2¢@tory and effectual in character. 

ines al — . gy ate > taped in es png Traffic Notes. 
er ne ane AES ay oe See. By the new organization of the Central Traffic Association 


Reed Springs & Kansas City.—The company is| provision is made for including lines as far west as the Mis- 
organized for the purpose of constructing and operating a | sissippi. 
standard gauge railroad between Liberty and Reed Springs, The Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, which 
a distance of four miles. The capital stock is $40,000. | withdrew from the Central Traffic Association about six 
Richmond & Danville.—The Northwestern North {™ouths ago, will rejoin the association May 15. 
Carolina Road has been opened for business between Winston| The Freight Committee of the Central Traffic Association 
and Rural Hall, 13 miles, connecting at Rural Hall with the ; has decided that ali shipping receipts or dray tickets should 
Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley road. A regular station has| have printed upon them in full the terms and conditions 
been established at Rural Hall, 41 miles west of Greensboro’, | upon which the property is to be transported, and that the 
N.C. This line is beng built west to Wilkesborough, N.C., | terms and conditions should be as per form adopted by the 


70 miles from Winston. Middle and Western States Association. 


Rochester & Glen Haven.—Track laying was com-| _. The Union Pacific bas reduced freight rates from L'nceln, 
menced April 8 on the section from Glen Haven to Ironde-| Neb., to way stations tributary to that city, to a basis which 
uoit Bay, 114 miles, and the work wiil be completed by | is intended to remove any disadvantage as compared with 
May 10. The section from Rochester to Glen Haven, N, Y., | Omaha, under which this city has heretof« re Jabored. 
8% miles, has been completed some time. E. W. Hunting- A St. Paul dispatch states that some of the Leke Superior 
ton, 65 Reynolds Arcade, Rochester, N. Y., is the contrac-| Transit Co.’s steamers will this season run to and from Glad- 
tor, and William C, Gray, is Chief Engineer, stone, Mich,, making connections with the Soo Line, 








The Railroad Commissioners of Kansas have promulgated 
a new coal tariff for the roads of the state by which most of 
the rates are reduced. The tariff goes into effect May 1, 
and the reductions vary from i to 4 cents per 100 Ibs. 

The Western States Passenger Association, after consider- 
ing the amendments to the Inter-state Commerce law con 
cerning the posting of joint passenger tariffs, has decided to 
largely reduce the number of pomts to wnich tickets will be 
sold. It is said that the present list will be cut down nine- 
tenths, 


The Chicago & Atlantic bas complained to the Luter-state 
Commerce Commission that its western connecticns, in sell- 
ing through tickets to the East over its line quote the rates 
which are in force over the older lines from Chicago, whereas 
the roads east of Chicago have agreed that the Chicago & 
Atlantie should have a differential of $1.50 between Chicago 
and theseaboard. It is not stated whether the surplu is re- 
tained by the selling road or is forced upon the Chicago & 
Atlantic. Chairman Cooley writes a Jetter in response, 
simply saying that no road has aright to name a rate over 
another except such as is approved by the latter road. 

A Chicago paper says: ‘‘ The agents of the railroad pro 
peller lines are badly puzzled, and they know not what to do: 
They have given, ever since they were established, through 
bills of lading to the seaboard and to Liverpool on grain. 
Their rates fluctuated to correspond with the fluctuations in 
lake erain freights to Buffalo. By the amended Inter-s:ate 
Commerce law, requiring notice of advances and reductions, 
this practice is rendered illegal. 


The agreement of the roads in Trunk Line and Central 
Traffic Association territory not to pay commissions on the 
sale of tickets is not to gointo effect until May 1. The Nev 
England roads bave instructed their agents not to accept 
commissions. 


New England Board of Presidents. 


The six principal roads of New England having western 
coonections bave formed an organization similar to tbat of 
the trunk lines and will act with the **\Jvint Committee” pro 
vided for by the trunk line agreement. The plan of organi- 
zation bas been signed by all the interested compapies except 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford. President Clark 
could not attend the final conference of the roads, but there 
is said to be no doubt of his willingn: ss to affix his signature. 
The agreement bas been formally approved by Pre-ident 
William Bliss, of the Boston & Albany: President E. B. 
Philhps, of the Fitchburg; President J. Gregory Smith, of 
the Central Vermont; Traffic Manager E. P. Vining, of the 
New York & New England, and General Manager James T. 
Furber, of the Boston & Maine. 

A freight committee of the traffic managers or general 
freight agents and a passenger committee of the traffic man 
agers or general passenger agents cf the roads are appointed 
by the board of presidents to execute detail work. The 
freight committee consists of John Porteous, Through Freight 
Manager of the Central Vermont: Traffic Manager E. P. 
Vining, of the New York & New England; General Traffic 
Manager Whitmore and General Freight Agent Hartwell, of 
the Fitchburg; General Traffic Manager Mills and General 
Freight Agent Chapin, of the Boston & Albany: General 
Freight Agent Rockwell, of the New York. New Haven & 
Hartford, and General Freight Agent W. F. Berry, of the 
Bo-ton & Maine. The passenger committee consists of the 
general passenger agents of the six roads 

The chairman of the board of presidents is William Bliss, 
of the Boston & Albany. The agreement takes effect April 
4, and statistics are to be forwarded regularly to Com 
missioner Fink. ‘The rail and lake freight tariff to the West 
for the present season has already been agreed upon, an? in 
addition to the usual differential allowed the Central Ver 
mont, a smaller one is allowed the Fitchburg and the New 
England, the Boston & Alvany thus being the only line 
maintaining full rates on this traffic. It is understood that 
Commissioner Fink is authorized to order a modification of 
the tariffs 1f these differentials result in an undue gain or 
loss to any road. The tariff is as follows : 


From Boston to— Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. 
Lake Michigan points............ i“ 47 37 27 23 20 
Lake Erie points.................. 49 42 33 23 20 17 

Differential 
Via Central Vermont............. 10 8 6 4 3 2 
Le 2, eee 5 4 3 2 1% 1 
Via New York & New England.. 5 4 3 2 1% #1 


Freight Rates on Anthracite Coal. 


The Pennsylvania, Reading, Central of New Jersey, Lehigh 
Valley, New York, Lake Erie & Western, Delaware, Lacka 
wanna & Western, and Leh gh Coal & Navigation roads 
have made the following reauctions in the rates cn anthra 
cite coa': Ten cents per ton on prepared sizes from the 
Wyoming region to Philadelphia, and five to twen y cents 
on pea, buckwheat and‘ulm. Fifteen cents from the Wy- 
oming region to New York on prepared, five on pea, and 
twenty on buckwheat. From the Lehigh region, ten cents 
reduction on prep:ted, and twenty cents on buckwheat, to 
New York and Philadelphia. Twenty-five cents reduction 
on all sizes to Buffalo and the bridges, and corresponding re- 
ductions to Lake Ontario ports and New York state points: 
and fifty cents reduction to Chicago. The reductions are to 
take effect April 15. 


East-bound Shipments. 


The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by all 
the lines for the week ending Saturday, April 6, emounted 
to 45,577 tons, against 56.974 tons during tbe preceding 
week, a decrease of 11,397 tons, and against 54,375 tons 
during the corresponding week of 1888, a decrease of 8,798 
tons. The proportions carried by each road were: 


‘ Bini | 
W’k to Apr. 6./W’k to Mar. 30. 





Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P.¢. 
eenen al ae ees Sa 
Michigan Central............... 9 5,657 | 9.9 
DM 6c su nchasexvindcadeonans 10.6 4,549 8.0 
uake Shore & Michigan South 10.0 6,659 | 1.7 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago... 12.6 5,766 10.1 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts. 13.5 6,325 11.1 
Baltimore & Ohio...........-... 5.1 2977 | 5.2 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 21.8 | 13,518 | 23.8 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis... 6.3 | 4,633 8.1 
Chicago & Atlantic............. 10.5 | 6,888 12.1 
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Of the above shipments 2,658 tons were flour, 13,838 tons 
grain, 2,767 tons millstuff, 3.632 tons cured meats, 1,863 
tons lard, 9,591 tons dressed beef, 1,584 tons grass seed, 837 
tons butter, 1,689 tons hides, 120 tons wool, and 5,210 tons 
lumber. The three Vanderbilt lines carried 25.8 per cent. 
of all the shipments, while the two Pennsylvania lines car- 
ried 26.1 per cent. 





